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HOW TO SELL A NOVEL 


What to do with 80,000 words after they are written 


HAT are the market steps to follow 

W when the novel is completed and 

it is ready to be submitted to a 
book publisher? 

The easiest way to dispense with all 
thought and trouble of marketing is to ship 
the novel off to an agent. But asking an 
agent to handle a first novel, without the 
payment of any fee, is rather presumptuous. 
A first novel generally sells from 500 to 
2,000 copies and if the author receives a 
royalty of 10% of the retail price of $2.50, 
he will receive a gross of up to $500. This 
means the agent gets a gross of $50. That’s 
not bad for the agent. All he has to do is 
call up the publisher, send over the novel, 
collect $500, and send the author $450. 
Would that it were so! 

First, the agent must, in fact, read the 
novel to determine the publishers to whom 
he should send it. This requires perhaps an 
hour or even two. Second, if it is a first 
novel the agent may find passages that can 
be cut, chapters that can be improved, and 
dialogue that can be shortened. This worthy 
observation necessitates returning the novel 
to the author and dictating perhaps two 
pages of comments. 

After the agent sends the novel to the 
publisher, he makes a note on his calendar 
to follow the publisher up in thirty days. 
He must also keep his eyes open for some 
sort of sales channels which will particularly 





justify the publisher to buy this book. If 
the first, second and third publisher doesn’t 
buy the book, the agent then must proceed 
to send it to the fourth, fifth and sixth 
publisher. There is perhaps one chance in 
four that he will sell it, so he must go 
through each one of the above operations 
four times in order to sell one first novel. 
That’s why an agent is not too anxious 
to handle a first novel on a 10% commission 
basis without an advance fee. Further, even 
with the fee of $5, $10 or $15 for handling, 
a first novel is not a profitable proposition. 
The only excuse for an agent being willing 
to handle it is that he feels, along with the 
publisher who buys it, that the author will 
be able to produce subsequent novels which 
will find an increasingly larger market. 
Because many authors feel that, to some 
extent at least, they are imposing on an 
agent when they ask him to market a first 
novel, and because they feel without the 
payment of a substantia! fee, such an impo- 
sition is likely to result in something less 
than a perfect job of selling, the author may 
want to market his first novel himself. How? 
The traditional way is to bundle the novel 
off to some publisher who includes in his 
current catalogue a book or books somewhat 
similar in their sales appeal to your own. 
Certainly, you would not send a first novel 
in the detective field to a publisher who 
issues only juveniles; and you wouldn’t send 
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a juvenile novel to a publisher who issues 
only Bibles. This is fundamental, but, un- 
happily, not all authors examine the current 
catalogues of publishers before sending the 
novel off. You can examine the publisher’s 
current catalogue at any large book store, 
at your local library, or by simply writing 
the publisher and asking for his current 
catalogue. 

The value of sending your novel direct to 
the publisher in one lump package is 
obvious. Your work is completed, the pub- 
lisher has the novel, and the job is now up 
to him. He has physical possession of it 
and, therefore, he has to make up his mind 
one way or another. The disadvantage of 
this procedure is not so obvious, but it shows 
up in practice. First, the publisher gets a 
package about which he knows nothing, 
and he is busy, and his editors are busy, and 
he puts it aside. If he reads it and gives 
a report on it within five weeks, you are 
very, very lucky. A three-months report is 
most likely to be the rule except in cases of 
very good or very bad novels. People who 
are not used to getting packages are always 
delightfully surprised to have the mailman 
bring in a bundle. Publishers who have a 
lot dumped on their lap every day in the 
week aren’t so surprised. Therefore, a some- 
what different procedure than the above is 
followed by a good many professionals. 
This procedure is less expensive from the 
point of view of postage, and also will speed 
up results. 

Type a synopsis of your novel in one or 
two pages. A synopsis that is longer than 
that ceases to be an outline and defeats its 
purpose. Attach with this synopsis the first 
two or three chapters of your book, and, in 
addition, one other chapter which you be- 
lieve to be well written, dramatic, and with 
some sort of a sales hook that a copywriter 
can use when he writes the ads on your 
book to go to the consumer and trade press. 
An extension of this particular idea appears 
in the article by Walter Weintz in the 
August issue of the Dicest. This package 
containing at the most four chapters and a 
brief synopsis of the novel should go to the 
editor of the publishing house which you 
believe is now in the field in which your 
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book is located — that is, juvenile, western, 
detective, light love, etc. Enclose a letter 
stating as briefly as possible that you are 
working on a book and here is a sample of 
what you have, and would the publisher 
like to see more? If he expresses interest, 
send him the works; if he doesn’t, you get 
your job back in perhaps three weeks, and 
thus you are able to circularize ten pub- 
lishers in ten months, whereas if you send 
your entire book, you would be lucky to 
reach four publishers in ten months. In 
addition, your novel will not get shopworn. 


HEN you sell your book, of course, all 

you want to sell are American Book 
Rights. The publisher will try to chisel in 
on other rights. In some cases he will want 
50%. In some cases he will have the in- 
alienable brass to ask 75%. Let him ask. 
In spite of all the alibis the book publisher 
will give you, he is entitled to no more 
than book rights. For a further expression 
of this idea, see the article, “The Writers’ 
Quiz” by the Secretary of the Authors’ 
League of America in the 1942 Writer’s 
Year Book. Many beginning authors are 
hammered into giving away some of their 
rights because the publisher pretends that 
if he cannot get these additional rights he 
simply cannot afford to publish your book. 
There is as much truth to this as there is 
poetry. 


Novels, of course, should be typed double 
space with a margin of about one inch all 
the way around. The novel should not be 
bound in any way; the pages should be 
loose. It is considered inexcusably bad 
etiquette to switch the pages in the novel 
so as to check and see if the editor got that 
far. Novels should be sent the cheapest 
way, which is generally express. The author 
has to pay the express charges of sending 
the book to the publisher and will also 
receive the book back express collect in the 
event that it is not purchased. 

To have a book copyrighted before sub- 
mitting it to the publisher is 100% unneces- 
sary expense. There is no such thing as a 
book publisher receiving a book from an 
author, and then stealing an idea out of it 
without recompense to the author. This 
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does occasionally happen in the song and 
motion picture business, but hasn’t, to our 
knowledge, ever happened in the book pub- 
lishing business. 

Book publishers are willing to gamble 
over and over again on first novels with the 
almost certain expectation that they will 
make nothing out of the book, because the 
“names” of today were the starving first 
novelists of five and ten and fifteen years 
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ago. Every once in a while a first novel will 
sell 100,000 or 200,000 copies at $2.50, If 
the publisher gets one book like that a 
season, he can afford to take a beating on 
half of the books on his list and do quite 
well for the quarter. It is this lurking 
bonanza that makes the publisher fire the 
editor who fails to accord serious editorial 
attention to every free-lance script delivered 
at his door. 





New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


r \HE new publications which are ap- 
pearing, are most noticeable for 
their variety. Of these, Goodman’s 

Male seems to offer the best market. This 
is of the Esquire type, the complete catch- 
title reading Male Home Companion. The 
slant is wholly masculine. The writing must 
be lively and entertaining. Many of the 
writers are “name” people, but the editor 
assures me that the staff are on the lookout 
for new contributors also. Anyone who can 
supply the desired type of material is sure 
of a welcome. Quick reports. 

The market at present is wide open. 
Fresh stories of interest to men readers are 
wanted in lengths of around 2,000 to 2,500 
words. Satire, humor, sports articles are 
good. Also, articles dealing with vital and 
timely subjects, often of international scope. 
Short biographies of people in the lime- 
light, mostly men, both in the theatrical 
and national scene. Articles should also 
run about 2,000 to 2,500 words. Many 
cartoons are used, too. Payment is prom- 
ised on acceptance. The rates are good, 
varying with material and author. Male 
will be on a bi-monthly basis at first. Robert 
L. Richards should be addressed as editor, 
at 330 West 42nd Street. 

Phillips Andrews Publishing Company, 
545 Fifth Avenue, will have a new maga- 
zine, Air Tech, appearing in October. This 


will be in the 9 by 12 inch format, on 
coated stock. About 25,000 copies will be 
distributed to newsstands. But the bulk of 
the print order goes to the U. S. Army Air 
Forces Technical Training Command, and 
will be distributed to all air force men ex- 
cept pilots; to the ground men, the mete- 
orologists, etc. The magazine is strictly 
technical in purpose, dealing with the main- 
tenance and operation of planes. Articles 
must be written by experts in the aviation 
industry and in the Army Air Forces. It is 
not a market for the free-lance writer, un- 
less he happens also to be a technical ex- 
pert. Phillips Andrews is editor. 

This company also puts out Air News, 
a leader in its field. But this also is a highly 
specialized market, buying only about one 
article a month from the outside writer. 
Mr. Andrews also edits this. 

The pulp magazine, Air Story, which was 
announced in the spring by this same com- 
pany, has been deferred until further notice. 

Home and Food is a newcomer to the 
Phillips Andrews Publishing Company. This 
little publication, though long established, 
is being turned over to the new publishers 
on its tenth anniversary in the fall. It is a 
woman’s shopping magazine, distributed 
through independent grocers, every two 
weeks. Editorial changes are being made, 
inchuding a two-color printing. But it is 
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probable that the same writers’ market will 
continue — one short-short per issue. The 
length is about 1,500 words. Payment will 
probably be on acceptance, but the rate has 
not been established. Neither has the new 
editor been announced. Address—545 Fifth 
Avenue. (Home and Food was formerly 
located at 2 West 45th Street. Flora Sands 
Carlan was editor, but she does not con- 
tinue with the new publishers. ) 

The Army Doctor is a new pocket size 
magazine which is going to the medical 
and dental men in the Services. There is 
no newsstand distribution planned for the 
present. The magazine is thirty-two pages, 
so material must of necessity be short. 600 
words is a good average for fiction and 
articles. These stories must be clever in 
presentation. Human interest and humor 
are essential. Practically everything must 
be from a military medical angle. So it is 
expected that most of the contributions will 
come from doctors themselves—mostly in 
the Services, or civilians with some Army 
or Navy doctor experience. Short verse, 
not over one page in length, is acceptable. 
Also, cartoons—preferably submitted in the 
rough. Payment will be on publication six 
cents a word for fiction and articles, about 
five dollars for poems, fifteen dollars for 
completed cartoons. Editor—Frank W. 
Murphy. Address—41 East 42nd Street. 


Hebbiness is the optimistic title of a new 
pocket-size periodical, which for the 
present is distributed by subscription only. 
The first issues were quarterly. The next 
may be on a monthly basis. Material is 
preferred in short lengths: 500 to 1,000 
words is a good average for articles, with 
2,500 words the tops. Fiction, of which a 
little is used, averages around 1,500 words. 
Payment is on publication, by arrangement. 
The business manager and associate editor, 
Harry G. Kriegel, states that writers should 
quote a price on material submitted. Much 
of the contents of the first issues are digest 
or,reprint material. But the original is suffi- 
cient to rate market listing. Better send 
for a copy of Happiness before submitting 
anything. Address—421 Seventh Avenue. 





Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, 
are branching out in a new direction in 
their comics books. The newest idea is 
Animal Funny Stories. It is intended for 
a younger audience than the average ad- 
venture comic, and the style will be a little 
different. There will be more humor and 
more fantasy. It will start off as a bi- 
monthly, appearing in early November. The 
juvenile illustrator, “Chad,” is styling the 
magazine. Material is all on assignment 
now. But that doesn’t close the door to 
writers with new ideas to offer. Write to 
the editor, Rod Reed. A personal consulta- 
tion is a good idea, when you want to do 
work for the comics. 

Master Comics of the Fawcett line is 
using a serial story now. This is a try-out 
of a new idea, which might spread to others 
of their comics books. The long length 
gives opportunity for more play and build- 
up than the 2,000-word shorts used in most 
of the comics. But there is a market for 
some short adventure stories in Captain 
Marvel. These must be red-blooded, he- 
man stuff with appeal to the present read- 
ers. They must not deal with the title char- 
acter, however. Stories, which were 1,500 
words, are now wanted in a 2,500 word 
length. Payment is two cents per word, 
on acceptance. 

Skyways is a new aviation magazine, an- 
nounced for newsstand appearance October 
Sth, dated November. Henry Publishing 
Company 30 Rockefeller Plaza, is getting 
it out. Henry Bart, formerly managing edi- 
tor on Sea Power, fills the same post here. 
The contents is reported to be all staff pre- 
pared for the present. 


Hillman Periodicals is venturing into the 
news magazine field with some try-out 
issues of a weekly tabloid picture publica- 
tion called Tab. Three issues will appear 
in August in some fifty key cities across the 
country, the third dated August 28th. Fur- 
ther issues depend on the reception given 
the five-cent magazine. Address—1476 
Broadway. 

Woman’s Life is a new title being added 
to the Kingsway Press list in late September. 
This will be another pocket-size publication, 
edited by Douglas E. Lurton. For the 
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present, until a schedule has been deter- 
mined upon, there will be no market. How- 
ever, Your Life and Your Health, monthly 
and quarterly respectively, are wide open 
and present a steady market with payment 
at good rates, on acceptance, for high 
quality material. Address—354 Fourth 
Avenue. 

Changes in editors are many, due to men 
going into Service. But these seldom in- 
volve any change in a magazine’s policy. 
Ernest V. Heyn, supervising editor of 
Liberty, Photoplay, Movie Mirror, and 
Radio Mirror, is now a captain in the 
Army. Fred Sammis remains as head man 
on the two fan magazines. But a successor 
on Liberty has not beeen announced. These 
are Macfadden magazines at 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

Harry Widmer, formerly editor of the 
Ace Men’s Group, is now editing Detective 
Tales and The Spider for Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street. He replaces 
Loring Dowst. 

At Munsey’s 280 Broadway, Burroughs 
Mitchell is now editor of Argosy. He re- 
places Harry Gray, who is no longer with 
the company. 

Flynn’s Detective (formerly Detective 
Fiction) is now being edited by Al Gibney. 
The former editor, Paul Johnston, has left 
for the Army. The two magazines an- 
nounced in May, Sea-Killers and Flying 
Tigers, were not brought out and have 
been postponed indefinitely. Address—280 
Broadway. 

Dance, with which was recently com- 


bined American Dancer, is located at 250. 


West 57th Street. 

If you want to submit short fiction to 
The Magazine PLUS, you don’t need to 
query first, as previously announced—pro- 
vided you have read a copy of the publica- 
tion and feel sure your story is in the trend. 
Address Ed Bodin, who is contact man 
for writers and agents, and be sure to men- 
tion whether you have read the magazine. 
(It is fifteen cents, and sample copies may 
be obtained from the dictorial office, if you 
don’t find a copy elsewhere. It is distributed 
now only in defense plants.) Orlin Tre- 
maine is editor. Address—545 Fifth Ave. 
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Sparkling publications, 366 Broadway, 
have moved out and left no forwarding 
address. They put out Spark, Keen, and 
Rare Detective. 


Charles Henry Publications, 683 Broad- 
way, have appointed David A. Balch as 
managing editor of their two magazines, 
Successful Living and journal of Health. 
A third magazine, Digest and Review, has 
been discontinued for the present. Success- 
ful Living uses articles on healthy diet, 
exercise, health recovery, child training, 
success, any kind of material or nutritional 
service, gardening, decoration — mostly 
from a health angle. Anything that is a 
factor in a program of successful living may 
be the subject of an article. The length 
ranges from 1,200 to 2,500 words. Some 
fiction also is included. This may be love, 
out-of-doors, humorous—but nothing sordid 
or unpleasant. Lengths may run from 1,500 
to 3,000 words. The rate of payment has 
been made clear now, and writers will find 
this source of trouble smoothed over. Pay- 
ment is now announced definitely as a half- 
cent per word, with an occasional higher 
rate. This is made on publication. The 
magazine is a bi-monthly. 


journal of Health is a monthly which 
is distributed through health food stores. 
It uses articles on health and nutrition and 
diet. The page treatment is preferred to 
fit the slim make-up, so from 500 to 700 
words is right for length. Payment is a half- 
cent, on publication. Address—683 Broad- 
way. 

Stag has been discontinued. This was a 
man’s magazine published by Martin Good- 
man at 330 West 42nd Street. 


Ski Illustrated will begin to buy in Sep- 
tember for its four issues, which appear 
from November to February. General ski- 
ing material or humorous articles on the 
subject are wanted. Good photographs are 
desirable with articles, and some cartoons 
alone. Lengths may run to 2,000 words 
for articles and about 1,000 for fiction. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at rates varying 
according to value. Al Nydin is editor and 
publisher; Frank A. Wrench is managing 
editor. Address—110 East 42nd Street. 
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Gaturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, reports that it is slanting 
more to topical subjects than in the past. 
There may be more emphasis on those 
books which help promote the war effort. 
The lead article (which is featured at the 
top of the front cover) brings its writer 
fifty dollars. Inside articles are thirty-five 
dollars. Poems are ten dollars. These all 
represent open markets, in which one of the 
chief demands is for quality writing on 
subjects connected with books. Other items 
are paid for at space rates. New rates and 
unknowns are welcome, as well as the 
“name” writers. The book reviews are all 
assigned. Editor—Norman Cousins. 


The market at Elks Magazine, 50 East 
42nd Street, is limited in quantity of pur- 
chases because much of the publication 
deals with matters of the Organization it- 
self. But what is bought brings excellent 
rates of payment. The typical reader is a 
run-of-the-mill American who prefers the 
simple, wholesome things of life to the 
luxurious or blizarre. Most of them are in 
business of the white collar type. Their 
families read the magazine, too, Here are 
some don’ts to remember for this market: 
avoid racial, political, or religious contro- 
versy. A manuscript must be clean and 
wholesome, rather than erotic. It must not 
be too sophisticated. Above all, it must be 
clear, easily followed, taking nothing for 
granted. The most popular themes with 
readers are adventure, humor, sports, ro- 
mance, drama. When space permits, the 
editors try to incorporate inspirational of 
self-advancement themes, current affairs, 
economics or sociology, autobiography, 
biography, history. But the fundamental 
objective is entertainment. It is usually ad- 
visable to query the editor about a con- 
templated article. Fiction lengths run from 
4,000 to 6,000 words. Articles may run the 
same. Payment is from $100 to $500 per 
story or article. Checks are made out twice 
a month now, within the two-week period 
immediately following acceptance. Coles 
Phillips is editor. 

Woman’s Day ends its fifth year in Sep- 
tember with a fine record of increasing dis- 
tribution through its outlets, the A & P 
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stores of the country. Everything submitted 
here gets at least two readings, and good 
material is always welcome. Fiction should 
be warm, but not too sophisticated—not the 
penthouse or roadhouse type of story. It 
should stress human interest. But beware of 
the over-sentimental and the soft. Articles 
should be on subjects real and important 
to women. The highly personalized type 
of writing is fine. But not the how-to-do 
sort, because these are taken care of by 
the magazine’s own workshop. Movie arti- 
cles are out, as the magazine has its own 
Hollywood editor. And the staff don’t like 
“My Hobby is—” or household hints. Sub- 
jects for articles must have broad interest 
and importance as a way of life or as some- 
thing people can use. Top length on arti- 
cles is 2,000 words, with 1,500 a better 
average. Fiction must have lift and be en- 
tertaining. Lengths to 5,000 words; good 
average 2,500 to 3,000. Payment is made 
on acceptance. Rates vary, and the editor 
makes an offer. Managing editor—Miss 
Cora Anthony; Fiction editor—Miss Betty 
Finnin. Address—19 West 44th Street. 


The Independent Woman, 1819 Broad- 
way, is edited for the business and pro- 
fessional women of the country. Articles 
may be on emerging economic, political and 
social problems. Women achievements, new 
opportunities for women, practical articles 
on business advancement, success stories 
(but only of very exceptional women), in- 
terviews with celebrities (preferably on 
controversial themes of interest to women), 
the special social or psychological problems 
of the business and professional women’s 
group, the status of women in foreign lands, 
personal adjustment, the technique of living 
—any of these themes might suggest a 
suitable article. Lengths should be from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. In many aarticles, 
especially those in which women’s personal 
problems are treated, a light touch is very 
desirable. In personality stories, a human 
interest approach is essential, with quota- 
tion of witicisms, opinions of the subject’s 
friends, her philosophy of life. Humor is 
good, if it has some distinct appeal to this 
particular type of reader. Such articles 
must be short and practical in subject, but 
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written in a light vein. No fiction in this 
magazine. A little short poetry of high 
quality, with a special message for women. 
And for every type of material, a human, 
readable, anecdotal approach — perhaps 
even a personal and controversial treatment 
—is essential. Payment for articles is from 
$10 to $35, on acceptance; for verse, $2 
or $3. Editor—Winifred Willson. 


Marion Shear, editor of Munsey’s All- 
Story Love, tells me that she needs stories 
with some substance to them. She is not 
interested in the fantastically playful, but 
does want something emotional in style told 
as a straight love story with a lift to it. The 
magazine uses both third and first person 
types of romance. But the gloomy sort of 
confession story is definitely not wanted. 
For special assistance to the writer, Miss 
Shear suggests that the issue of All-Story 
Love dated October is very representative 
of what she wants. It goes on sale, in some 
inexplicable way, the middle of August, so 
look for your copy at once. Study the first 
five stories, in particular, under the 
Contents Page heading, “Thrilling Love 
Stories.” Here is the emotional story told 
straight, the light story which could really 
happen, the escape story which is still of 
today, a filler length which is definitely 
modern, and a first-person tale which com- 
bines a war problem with love. All lengths 
are good: first and third person around 
5,000 words; first person novelette, 12,000 
to 15,000 words. Payment is a cent a word, 
on acceptance to known writers, on publi- 
cation to first sales. Address — 280 Broad- 
way. 

New Love of the Fictioneers group wants 
its heroines to be pretty much down-to- 
earth. Love gets mixed up with war prob- 
lems, no matter how you look at romance 
these days. But the editor emphasizes that 
there are a lot of different phases of war 
work. Not every soldier wears a Service 
uniform; the men behind the soldiers are 
fighting too. And there are all the types of 
defense work in which your hero might be 
involved. Too, he might be a man back 
from the Philippines or Hawaii, or some 
other war arena. 

Romance, another Fictioneers bi-monthly, 
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likes the different sort of situation for its 
love stories, and lots of glamorous back- 
ground. A good length for both books is 
5,000 words or less. They use some quite 
short—2,500 to 3,500 words, with novelettes 
of 7,500 to 10,000. Payment is up to one 
cent per word, on acceptance. Editor of 
the two love books just above is Peggy 
Graves. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 

Jane Littell, editor of the two Popular 
Publications love magazines, Love Book and 
Love Short Stories, says of the war-and-love 
situation: The government likes editors to 
use Army and Navy stories. But they are 
sticklers for having details correct. Each 
Army and Navy post has a Personnel 
Officer, who is reported to be glad to help 
writers with information. So get hold of the 
one at your nearest post, and ask your 
questions. Try to get pictures, too, to help 
the artist. This would apply especially to 
uniforms, etc., referred to in picture-scenes 
in your story. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 

True Confessions (Fawcett) is making a 
feature of its poetry page now, and is in 
the market for verse. This should have a 
love theme with a rueful note. It must be 
short: 8 to 16 lines are best. Requirements 
for stories remain the same. The war scene 
plays a deliberate part in about two stories 
an issue. But it is usually lurking in the 
background of others, for it gives a special 
temper to the times which is unavoidable 
in an up-to-date story. And stories must be 
timely, not escape, in order to pack the 
wallop wanted for this magazine. Exciting 
reading is a real requirement for these first- 
person tales. Lengths: shorts 5,000 to 7,000 
words, novelettes 22,000 words, serials 
15,000 words in three parts. Also, there is 
a need for good articles with the by-lines 
of celebrities, inside stories such as that used 
recently of Madeline Webb, helpful articles 
by prominent people. New writers are 
always sought. Payment is two cents a 
word and up, on acceptance. Paydays are 
Tuesdays and Thursdays now. Reports on 
everything are promised within two weeks. 
Editor — Beatrice Lutibz. Address — 1501 
Broadway. 
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Exposé Detective and Exclusive Detective 
are wide open for material in the fact- 
detective field. Lengths run 4,500 to 5,000 
words. Good detective work, colorful back- 
grounds are important. Only pictures of 
victim and killer are essential, the rest being 
posed illustrations. Payment is a cent a 
word on acceptance, with $3 each on publi- 
cation for the photographs used. E, B. 
Sherman is editor. These are associated 
with the Red Circle group, 330 West 42nd 
Street. 

Pictorial Movie Fun and Pictorial Fun, 
put out by Crestwood Publishing Company, 
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1790 Broadway, are soft-pedaling the sex 
stuff, and playing up the slapstick of girls 
in funny or humorous situations. These use 
cartoons and pictures mostly, and pay $7.50 
for the former. Army Laffs continues to 
be a market for short fillers and cartoons 
with military slant. $5 for cartoons in this 
pocket-size magazine. Stories are a page or 
half-page, 175 words to a page. Payment 
$5 per page, $2.50 per half-page. $1 for 
two-line jokes. Some verse, mostly patriotic. 
Halt! is now done all on special assignment. 
M. R. Reese is editor here; with Corp. Ken 
Browne editor of Army Laffs. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MARKETS 


By FRED H. UTHOFF and MARY C. COLLINS 


UITE a few changes have taken 

place in the “Philadelphia story” 

since publication of the last market 
letter. Most significant trend was expressed 
by practically all editors, who said they were 
especially interested in fiction and articles 
on the war and national and international 
affairs. 

Newspapers 

Philadelphia newspapers offer a lucrative 
field for the free-lance writer. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer issues a sup- 
plement with the Sunday edition called: 
“Everybody's Weekly.” Samuel Schwab, 
Editor. In the market for factual articles, 
about 1,800 words, appealing to men and 
women, accompanied whenever possible by 
photographs, Articles vary in type, from 
intimate glimpses into the lives of national 
and international celebrities, to authoritative 
articles on national and international af- 
fairs; factual crime and mystery; and ma- 
terial of local and State interest. Suggest 
writer query editor before submitting ar- 
ticle. Price varies and is upon publication. 
Rarely use photography without manu- 
script. Uses cartoons. No fiction or poetry. 





Deadline five to six weeks in advance of 
publication. 

Biggest press news of the year in Philly 
was the sudden “folding” of the Evening 
Public Ledger. Still going strong, however, 
is The Evening Bulletin, currently running 
a photographic contest, which closes Satur- 
day, September 5. Black-and-white photo- 
graphs, of any size, are judged in the fol- 
lowing classes: 1) babies and children; 
2) young people and adults; 3) scenes and 
still life; 4) animal life; 5) Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. This paper purchases, 
for $5.00 each, photos suitable for publica- 
tion in each of the five classifications. They 
also pay $2.00 for each snapshot of merit 
used for publication. Send finished print 
only ; no negatives. 


Magazines 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Independence Square, is by far the 
biggest buyer of free-lance material in 
Philadelphia. This company publishes: 
Saturday Evening Post—issued weekly. 
Ben Hibbs, formerly editor of Curtis’ 
Country Gentleman is the new Sep Editor, 
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replacing Wesley W. Stout. The writer has 
keen competition on this sheet. They re- 
ceive about 70,000 manuscripts a year. Of 
the material sent them they use on the 
average of 5 fiction stories; 5 articles; and 
2 serial installments weekly. Each week 
this magazine contains 5 or 6 fiction stories ; 
about 9 articles and 2 serials. 

New innovations include the use of con- 
siderable short material and one page 
articles. 

This magazine welcomes all contributors 
who can write material of sufficient interest. 
The bulk of current articles are on war sub- 
jects, from either the armed forces or the 
production angle. Current fiction is still the 
“escape” type. Use same amount of poetry, 
humorous prose and cartoons on “Post 
Scripts” page, as usual. It was a standard 
rule for a long while that articles had to 
be at least 5,000 words. They now use 
articles regardless of length, depending en- 
tirely upon interest. It is usually better to 
inquire before submitting articles. With the 
increased volume of articles and fiction, 
they are more interested than ever in new 
writers. Since May of this year they have 
used an amazing number of new names. 

Use 5,000 word short stories. Pay is tops 
and on acceptance. $1.50 a line and up 
for poetry. 

In April the price of this publication rose 
from 5 cents to 10 cents. Their total net 
circulation (which includes mail), 4 weeks 
later was 3% off the figure of the previous 
month. 

Ladies Home Fournal—Issued monthly. 
Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, 
editors. In February, price went to 15 cents 
an issue. Market for short stories, usually 
2,000 to 6,000 words; and serials of 5 or 6 
installments of not over 10,000 words each. 
Use about 6 serials a year. Use about 20 or 
30 articles each year of interest to the Amer- 
ican woman. These usually run between 


2,500 and 3,500 words. Use poetry, usually 
about 24 lines. Pay is same as above. 
Country Gentleman—Robert Reed is the 
new Editor of this monthly. He replaces 
Ben Hibbs. Price went up in July. A mar- 
ket for 2,000 to 5,000 word short stories and 
serials of 3 to 5 installments of 8,000 words 
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each. These are usually the work of ex- 
perienced writers. In most cases farm is 
not the locale for fiction. Interested in 
timely articles on agricultural and rural 
living up to 3,000 words. It is better to 
query editor before submitting articles. 
Illustrating pictures essential. Use some 
poetry, varying in length, also some humor. 


jack and 7Fill—“The Magazine for Boys 
and Girls,’ Ada Campbell Rose, Editor. 
Directed at children of ten years and 
younger. Market for short stories of fan- 
tastic and realistic type, maximum 1200 
words; also biographical stories. Prefer 
fiction built on plot structure. Use serials, 
not more than 5 installments, usually about 
1,200 words each. Use some verse of var- 
ious lengths. Market for activity sugges- 
tions for young children, but they must be 
easy and not require much special equip- 
ment. Science articles are used, of about 
500 words; also, play-time activities, puz- 
zles, riddles, game explanations, cooking 
suggestions and short dramatic sketches 
that require no costuming. Payment varies. 
Reply within two weeks. 


The Camera, 153 North 7th Street. 
Ernest V., Wenzell, editor; Mark Mooney, 
Jr., Technical Editor. After August. 15th 
this publication will be located in the Balti- 
more Life Building, 305 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. Published monthly. 
Interested in articles of 800 to 1,800 words 
on practical photography. Also, how to 
make equipment and gadgets from available 
materials. No abstracts such as “Is Pho- 
tography an Art?’ Cartoons, yes; poetry, 
no. Do not buy individual illustrations ; pic- 
tures must illustrate stories to be considered. 
Rates, 34 cent per word, payment on pub- 
lication. Pay $1.00 to $2.50 for photo- 
graphs. Seasonal material should be sub- 
mitted four months in advance. 


Farm Journal, 7th and Washington 
Square. Arthur H. Jenkins is Editor of 
this monthly. Use a short story, up to 3,200 
words, in each issue. Should have feminine 
appeal for “Farmers’ Wives” section, pref- 
erably not farm locale. Articles of about 
1,000 words. These are more-or-less tech- 
nical: agricultural or household, and are 
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usually written by their staff, or on assign- 
Suggest would-be contributors ex- 
Use small amount of 


ment. 
amine magazine first. 
verse. Pay is on acceptance, 5 cents a word, 
and more for fiction ; 2 cents a word and up, 
for articles. 


Frontiers—a magazine of natural history, 
published monthly by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th Street and Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway. McCready Huston, edi- 
tor. No fiction. Uses natural history ma- 
terial. One cent a rate. In 
market for good, glossy, natural history 
photographs, Payment for photos ranges 
from $2.00 to $5.00, publication. 
Divides reprint receipts with author. 


word base 


upon 


Nineteenth Hole Magazine, 1315 Cherry 
Street. Helen C. Eden, Editor. Monthly 
magazine devoted to local Country Club 
activities and personalities. Market for 
articles and news on golf, tennis and country 
club sports, usually not too far afield from 
Philadelphia and its suburbs, The shorter, 
the better. Pay varies. 

Pennsylvania Magazine—published quar- 
terly by Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1300 Locust Street. $3.00 a year. William 
Reitzel, former editor, is now in the Navy. 
Margaret L. Bailey, AAsistant Editor, is 
now in charge. In market for articles deal- 
ing with Pennsylvania and Middle States 
history. They must be original contributions 
to historical knowledge, and must consist of 
completely new material, or old material 
from entirely new viewpoint. These articles 
are usually commissioned by the magazine, 
and are written by authorities in the field. 
Specific sum offered when commissioned. 
No illustrations unless needed by article. 


Click, formerly located in the Inquirer 
Building. Editorial offices have moved to 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. No ac- 
ceptances in Philadelphia. Wade Nichols 
is the new Editor. 


Etude, published by Theodore Presser 
Campany, 1712 Chestnut Street. Dr. James 
Cooke, Editor, An educational magazine. 
Market for technical articles of musical in- 
terest, up to 1800 words; and interviews 
with current musical celebrities along line 
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of some definite technical point. Photo- 
graphs when accompanying article. Goes 
to press more than two months in advance 
of publication. Pay is usually $4.00 a 
column, on publication. 

Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street. 
Margaret M. Moore, Editor, Published 
monthly. Uses articles on the care, train- 
ing, exhibiting and activities of pure bred 
dogs only. Usually 500 to 1500 words. 
Also articles on money-saving and time- 
saving kennel inventions. No poetry or fic- 
tion. Pays 25 cents an inch, following pub- 
lication. 

AMERICAN Sunday School Union, 1816 
~“ Chestnut Street. Mr. William I. Jones, 
acting Editor-in-Chief, replacing the late 
Dr. Arthur M. Baker. 

The offer made two years ago by this 
organization of $1,000 outright, plus royal- 
ties, for a novel based on present-day Chris- 
tian living, still holds. This novel must be 
of an evangelical nature and background, 
artistically written, with a definite Christian 
atmosphere. It should not be in the form 
of sermons or sermonizing. The Union’s 
15 publications include a complete set of 
Sunday School helps. Three of these pub- 
lications are in the market for outside 
material : 


© Young People’s Paper — issued weekly. 
Market for 2,500 to 2,800 word fiction with 
religious theme, for young people between 
18 and 25 years. Also serials of about 
13,000 words. Articles of inspirational and 
spiritual help to Sunday School pupils; as, 
description of methods of missions, the 
Orient and its relation to the Bible; they 
are usually historical and geographical. 
Articles, 500 to 1500 words, with pictures 
if possible. Pay '% cent a word, on accept- 


ance. 


© Picture World—for boys and girls under 
12 years. Uses child fiction under 900 
words. No fairy stories unless they contain 
a moral. Use short verse, and some religious 


articles. Photographs when accompanying 


articles. Pay same as above. 
* Sunday School World—Inspirational and 
informational journal for teachers, super- 
intendents and Christian workers. 


Market 
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for feature articles, usually illustrated, on 
methods, plans, and suggestions for improv- 
ing Sunday School work. These are mostly 
personal experiences and are less than 1,000 
words. They are most interested in rural 
districts and small schools. Use some poetry. 
Pay on acceptance. 

HE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLI- 

CATION SOCIETY, 1701 Chestnut 
Street. Rev. Stanley A. Gillet, associate 
editor; Miss Margaret M. Clemens, in 
charge of the children’s section. Manu- 
scripts should be sent directly to the Editor- 
ial Department , as they go to a central desk 
where they are sorted by a manuscript sec- 
retary. Publish books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and religious books of distinction. No 
fiction. They publish the following: 


Home—(formerly “Home Department’) 
issued quarterly. Articles on child training, 
parenthood and home problems; 250 to 
2,000 words. No fiction, occasional verse. 
Payment varies, and is on acceptance. 


Adult Class—quarterly. Short articles of 
an inspirational or religious nature. No 
fiction ; some poetry. 

Teens—weekly. For boys and girls of 
high school age. Use 2,000 to 3,000 word 
fiction. Serials of 4 to 8 installments of 
2,500 words each. Articles on nature, school 
work, vocational, biography, travel, about 
300 to 1,500 words, usually illustrated by 
sharp, glossy photographs. Pay on accept- 
ance. 


Young People. Has highest circulation 
in this group. Issued weekly. Market for 
fiction to appeal to 16 year olds through 
the adult group. 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
Serials of 4 to 10 chapters, up to 2,500 
words each. Articles same as for “Teens”. 
Pay on acceptance. 


Story World. For boys and girls up to 
9 years of age. Wholesome stories, under 
750 words, built around the everyday activ- 
ities of this age group. Short poems. Pay- 
ment varies, 


Funiors—second highest circulation in 
this group. For boys and girls between 9 
and 12 years old. Market for short, action 
stories and serials of six to eight chapters. 
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Stories and chapters should run from 1,800 
to 2,500 words. Publish a few stories 900 
to 1,200 words. All manuscripts must be 
of wholesome moral nature and about the 
everyday activities of this age group. Use 
some informational articles, 500 to 1,000 
words, preferably illustrated; and story 
articles, describing things to make, illustrated 
by diagrams, running 500 to 1200 words in 
length. Some verse, not over 4 stanzas. 
Payment varies and is on acceptance. 

Baptist Leader—published monthly, No 
fiction. Articles on church school methods 
only. Inquiry should be made before sub- 
mitting anything else. High standards. 
Occasionally use poetry of merit. Articles 
should be submitted 4 months in advance 
of season. Payment is high and on accept- 
ance. 


Sunday School Times—325 North 13th 
St. Philip E. Howard, Editor, Use Sunday 
School lesson material, and articles on Sun- 
day School methods, management and de- 
velopment. Lead articles are usually about 
1,800 words; other articles range from 500 
to 800 words. Also use stories and general 
articles for children; these may be up to 
1,000 words. No fairy stories. Very occa- 
sionally they publish fiction for adults, and 
then it is the wholesome type, and is about 
1,500 words. Payment is $5.00 a thousand 
words and on acceptance. 


The Christian Youth, 325 North 13th St. 
J. W. Lane, Jr., Editor. Weekly. Publish 
a well-written short story, up to 2,000 words 
in each issue; for which the payment is 
usually about $8.00. Market for 5,000 to 
10,000 word serials; and 500 word fillers. 
Payment for fillers is from $2.00 to $4.00. 
A limited number of manuscripts are ac- 
cepted. 

Trade Journals 


HE CHILTON PUBLISHING COM- 

PANY—56th and Chestnut Streets. One 
of the country’s largest publishers of trade 
journals. Most of their publications are 
edited in New York. They purchase ma- 
terial in Philadelphia for the three listed 
below: 
® Motor Age—William K. Toboldt, Editor. 
Issued monthly. For automobile repair 
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shops and service stations. Deals with the 
practical problems of repairing, maintain- 
ing and adjusting motor vehicles of all 
types. Use photographs, cartoons and other 
fillers of interest to men. Articles on main- 
tenance and merchandising activities, 1,000 
to 1,500 words. Payment is on publication. 
$3.50 to $5.00 for glossy finish photographs ; 
$5.00 to $15.00 for cartoons. $12.50 to 
$15.00 for two-page articles; $25.00 to 
$30.00 for two-page spread. Pay $1.00 an 
inch for the first inch of news and 25 cents 
for each following inch. 


© Commercial Car JFournal—George T. 
Hook, Editor. Monthly magazine for oper- 
ators of motor trucks. Deals with the 
problems of maintenance and general opera- 
tional procedure in handling large groups 
of motor trucks. Articles are usually com- 
missioned, and deal with mechanical sub- 
jects, safety methods, human interest stories 
relating to trucks, fleet operation. IIlus- 
trations ordered after acceptance of articles. 
Use some fillers on the industry: shop ar- 
ticles, truck repair, painting. Payment is 
on publication, $25.00 an article, minimum; 
with a range reaching $50.00. Occasion- 
ally use photograph with caption, $5.00 
each. 


© Automotive and Aviation Industries— 
Julian Chase, Directing Editor. Issued 
semi-monthly. A news and technical mag- 
azine for production men, engineers, man- 
agement officials and others engaged in 
manufacturing automotive and aviation 
products. Publishes highly technical ma- 
terial, and industrial articles on the indus- 
tries covered by the magazine. No restric- 
tions as to length. Market for news per- 
taining to persons and organizations inti- 
mately connected or associated with aircraft ; 
Diesel engine production and development ; 
passenger car, truck and bus manufacture, 
sales and developments; fuels and _ lubri- 
cants, transportation and maintenance mat- 
ters, and the parts and equipment of the 
industry. Interested also in collateral in- 
dustries, both raw and semi-raw materials: 
steel, aluminum, glass, rubber. Prefer “in- 
side story” style of article ; accurate, inform- 
ative and brief. Pay 50 cents a column 
inch for news and articles. 
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Knitting Mill News—40 South 7th Street. 
C. B. Carter, Editor. Publishes articles on 
the knitting industry only. Also Philadel- 
phia market news. Practically all copy 
written by the staff or on assignment. 

Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St. 
Eugene M. Pharo, Editor. Published 
monthly. 500 to 3,000 word articles on 
confectionery. Interested especially in the 
production and distribution methods of 
wholesale candy manufacturers, and specific 
cases of increases in production; also, ar- 
ticles on wholesale candy factory modern 
methods of production. Illustrations when- 
ever possible. Suggest you query the editor 
before submitting article. No fiction, poetry 
or fillers. Pay 2 cent to 1 cent a word, on 
acceptance; and up to $3.00 for photo- 
graphs. 


Observer and Sporting News, 1229 Wood 
Street. W. John Hamilton, Editor. General 
newspaper with special section for the local 
liquor industry. The fiction they use is 
purchased from syndicates. Most copy 
written on assignment or by staff. Market 
for exclusive news, not too long. 

Macrae-Smith, 1712 Ludlow St. Oliver 
G. Swan, Editor. In the market for book- 
length adult fiction and juvenile informa- 
tive books. Mystery and western fiction 
most acceptable. Also books on politics, 
economics and everyday topics, travel and 
biography. No poetry. Payment on royalty 
basis. Reply in three weeks. 

Ritten House, 122 South 18th Street. 
William J. McElwee, Editor. This organ- 
ization has closed ‘its offices. 

David McKay, 604 South Washington 
Square. Miss Florence Cook is the new 
Managing Editor. Specializes in children’s 
books, games, and comic magazines. In 
the market for short stories, not more than 
2,300 words, directed at boys of 9 to 14 
years old; and educational stories on for- 
eign countries. Interested in children’s puz- 
zles, magic, and other feature page ma- 
terial. Will consider longer stories, which 
they now put into book form instead of 
using as serials, as formerly. Writers should 
aim at children from 8 to 16 years. Pay- 
ment upon acceptance. 
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7. B. Lippincott Company, 227 South 
6th St., and 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Mr. George Stevens, Managing Edi- 
tor. In the market for all kinds of book- 
length fiction; and non-fiction, any length, 
on any subject. Very rarely publish poetry, 
which must be exceptionally good. Special- 
ize in book-length mystery stories, both 
established writers and new names. New 
writers are very welcome. Are especially 
interested in humor, and in manuscripts 
from men and women enlisted in the armed 
forces. Good market for manuscripts of 
writers who have had actual experience in 
this war, and in books by war correspond- 
ents. Also print all kinds of juvenile books, 
prose, and poetry. All manuscripts read 
and reported on. Royalties sent out every 
six months. 

Dorrance and Company, Drexel Build- 
ing, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, W. H. 
Dorrance, Editor. Publishes “Contemporary 
Poets of Dorrance,” a series numbering 242 
volumes, each volume the work of one 
author. Market for book-length fiction, and 
non-fiction on all subjects. Publishes on 
royalty and co-operative basis. 


The Fohn C. Winston Company, 1006 
Arch Street, William T. Atwood, Managing 
Editor, replacing Olive I. Carter. Market 
for juvenile fiction for children 10 years old 
and up. 10,000 to 60,000 words; and shorter 
lengths for younger children. Also publish 
picture story books. Occasionally publish 
unusual adult fiction. Use book-length 
juvenile non-fiction: biography, travel, re- 
ligion, trade books. Also, textbooks: his- 
tory, civics, and practically all educational 
subjects, designed for elementary and high 
schools. Publishes bibles, distionaries, and 
encyclopedias. 


Penn Publishing Company, formerly lo- 
cated at 925 Filbert, has been purchased by 
the William Penn Publishing Company, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A subsidi- 
ary of this company, the Penn Play Com- 
pany, located at 1617 Latimer Street, Phila- 
delphia (Mr. William K. Harriman, Edi- 
tor), is in the market for one-act plays with 
a preponderance of female characters, pref- 
erably a comedy or farce. Plays purchased 
outright. 
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""You are nervous, irritable, and underweight. Try 
UNCLE JOHN'S TONIC at your neighborhood 


drug store,’ " 


Syndicates 


Watkins Syndicate, Int., 2738 Merwood 
Lane, Merion Golf Manor, Ardmore, Pa. 
Frances M. Kelly, Editor. Market for daily 
comic strips, fiction in serial form (usually 
by authors who have had previous publica- 
tion), series of articles on adventure, ro- 
mance, etc. Also war articles by interna- 
tional authorities. Suggest writer query 
Editor before submitting articles. Not in 
the market for short stories or articles on 
beauty or etiquette. No poetry. Enclosed 
self-addressed envelope for return. 


Ledger Syndicate, now located at 615 
Ledger Building, Independence Square. 
George F. Kearney is the new Editor of 
this old and reliable institution, Supplies 
40 daily newspapers with serial fiction. In 
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the market for special war features. Also, 
serial fiction, up to 36 chapters, on love 
and adventure. First chapter should be 
about 2500 words, and subsequent chapters 
about 1800 words. Also interested in wom- 
an’s page topics, and comic panels, which 
should be sent in a six-weeks’ run. Pay is 
50 per cent of the gross, less cost of pro- 
duction. 


Juvenile Magazines 


PRESBYTERIAN Board of Christian 

Education, Witherspoon Bldg., 1321 
Walnut St. Dr. Park Hays Miller, Editor- 
in-Chief. Purchase free-lance material for 
four of their publications, listed below. In 
addition,* they are in the market for well- 
written book-length “fiction with a Chris- 
tian purpose.” Previously these book-lengths 
were directed at juveniles and teen-age 
readers, but they have recently expanded 
their program and in the future will publish 
wholesome fiction for adults, of a type that 
can be enjoyed by the younger group as 
well. Central characters of these stories 
usually overcomes a character defect or 
physical or social handicap. Accent is usu- 
ally on strength of character. Should not 
be of obvious “holy” type. Manuscripts 
usually run 60,000 words, but this length 
is not too essential. Sometimes publish these 
stories in serial form in one of the pub- 
lications listed below, before they are put 
into book form. Naomi Horne conducts 
the Board’s book program. Publish no non- 
fiction or poetry in book form. Payment is 
on royalty basis. 

Stories—a four-page paper for boys and 
girls from 6 to 8 years old. Use stories con- 
taining character-building emphasis, from 
400 to 800 words. Should center about 
experience of children. Also use Bible 
stories, imaginative yet not contradictory 
to the Bible. A market for nature stories 
and poetry under 16 lines, that can be un- 
derstood by this age group. Also publish 
articles on games and things to do. Not 





*For their subsidiary Westminster Press. 
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interested in fairy lore or unnatural per- 
sonification (of animals, inanimates, etc.). 


Pioneer—for boys between 10 and 15 
years. Market for short stories between 
2,500 and 3,000 words; also serials of 4 to 
10 installments about the same length. Fic- 
tion should be interesting, well-written, true 
to life and conducive to Christian conduct. 
Must be based on true life situation, and 
contain plenty of action. Articles dealing 
with science, history, travel, biography, na- 
ture, sport, accompanied when possible by 
photographs or sketches, are most accept- 
able. Editorials supplying religious and 
ethical guide posts: are welcome. They 
should be conversational in style, and be 
based upon real life incidents. Short poems 
are in demand. Occasionally use fillers. 


Queen’s Gardens—Directed at girls be- 
tween 10 and 15 years. Good market for 
short stories and 4 to 8 chapter serials. 
Stories and serial chapters up to 3,000 
words. Here again fiction should stick to 
true-to-life situations and contain plenty 
of action. Emphasis should be on Christian 
viewpoint. General articles on the same 
subjects as for “Pioneer,” except from a 
girl’s angle, are acceptable, as are poems. 
Use editorials presenting girls’ problems, 
but not in a “preachy” style. 


Forward—for boys and girls of high 
school and college age. Adventure and ac- 
tion stories and serials should deal with the 
problems and experiences of this group. 
Accent should be on courage, loyalty, and 
Christian living. Stories and serial install- 
ments up to 3,000 words. Serials from 6 
to 10 chapters. Articles on general subjects, 
up to 1,000 words, are used. Usually writ- 
ten by an authority on the subject. Inter- 
ested in religious and nature poetry, 4 to 
20 lines. Payment for photographs and 
sketches ranges from 50 cents to $5.00. 
Photos should be 8x10 inch glossies. Pay- 
ment for the four publications listed above 
is on the 15th of the month following 
acceptance. 
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QUIZ FOR PLAY-. 
WRIGHTS 


By OLGA LEE 


by new authors. Many show prom- 

ise, but are written with little knowl- 

edge of play structure. Below are 25 ques- 

tions. Mark yourself 4 for each question 

answered correctly. If your score is less 

than 70, study your medium before pro- 

ceeding further—or try a less exacting form 
of writing. 

1. Do you write about people you know 

and understand ? 
YES. If you don’t, the chances are they won’t 
be convincing to an audience, 


| by te week we receive plays written 


2. Does each line of your dialogue do one 
of the following things? 
Develop character 
Further your story 
Create comedy. 
YES. There is no room for extraneous matter 
in a play. 


3. Does your plot develop from your char- 
acters ? 

YES. Put characters you know in certain sit- 
uations, and decide how they would 
behave. This is a better method, gen- 
erally, than building your plot and then 
attempting to make your characters 
conform to it. 


4. Is there at least one character in your 
play that the audience is rooting for? 
YES. If there is no one in your play that the 
audience is vitally interested in, the 
chances are their interest won’t be sus- 

tained for 3 acts. 


5. Do you plan your third act before 
starting to write your first? 

YES. Plays are built before they are written, 

and you have to have some idea of 

where you’re going even though, as your 


play progresses, you will probably make 
changes. 


6. Is your first act curtain better than 


your second? 
NO. Plan to make all your curtains as good 
as possible, but your second act cur- 
tain is more important than your first. 


7. Have you any suspense on your second 
act curtain? 
YES. Wanting to know what happens is all 
that brings your audience back for your 
third act. 


8. Does your play run between 100 and 
120 pages? 

YES. A play should be an evening’s enter- 
tainment, and run between an hour and 
a half and two hours in playing time. 
If you have written a three act play 
that runs an hour, the chances are no 
Broadway producer will buy it unless 
he considers it a masterpiece. 


9. Could you easily transfer long passages 
of dialogue from one character to an- 
other? 

NO. : If you can, the chances are your people 
are not very well characterized. One 
of the things your dialogue must do is 
portray character. 


10. Do you say as much as possible in as 
few words as you can? 
YES. Again there is no room for wordy and 
verbose language in a play. 


11. Do your characters give long descrip- 

tions of other characters in your play? 

NO. We must get to know your characters 
through their behavior. 


12. Are there any characters in your play 
25 
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that the audience may feel are like 
people they know? 
YES. If there are, you may have the nucleus 
of a hit. 


13. Have you more than four sets in your 
play? 


NO. The fewer sets the better, if you want 
a sale. Production on Broadway is ex- 
pensive, and a manager may hesitate 
to produce a play by a new author if 
the cost is fabulous. 


14. Would you change your play com- 
pletely and make your characters do 
things you knew they wouldn’t do, in 
order to get a Broadway production of 
your play? 

NO. If you do, the chances are it would be 
a failure. 


15. Would you refuse to change a single 
line of your play? 
NO. Plays almost always need some rewrit- 
ing as the characters take life. 


16. Do you listen to, and watch, people in 
public gatherings? 
YES. The chances are, if you are not inter- 
ested in people, you won’t portray them 
well, 


17. Do you read your dialogue aloud to 


yourself ? 
YES. See if it sounds the-way people talk. 


18. Would you listen with an open mind 
to suggestions for changes by a quali- 


fied agent? 
YES. If not, why have an agent? 


19. Would you accept these suggestions and 
work on them if you were convinced 
they were sound? 

YES. However, you must believe in them. 
You can’t write what you don’t be- 
lieve in. 


20. Do you think playwriting is easy? 
NO. If it were, the rewards would not be 
so high, 


21. Do you object to any re-write? 
NO. A first draft is usually subject to re-write. 


22. Do you try to select timely themes? 
YES. This is very important. Audiences are 
most likely to be held by themes they 
are currently interested in. 


23. Do you think your play will move your 
audience to laughter or tears? 
YES. A play that moves your audience has a 
better chance than one that is purely 
cerebral, 


24. Have you ever acted, directed, or stage- 
managed a play or plays? 
YES. Actual theatrical experience is a great 
help. 


25. Do you see and read as many plays as 
you can? 


YES. It’s a good idea to study the technique 
of other playwrights. 
P.S.: We asked Leo Shull, our ubiquitous 


Broadway contributor to run an eye over the 
above before it was printed. He did, and advised: 

“Olga Lee, or the body beautiful, has managed 
to condense in her 25 questions a lot of the 
“musts” and taboos which are biblical to Broad- 
way and its denizens. 

“I think it’s very worthwhile printing in 
the Dicest. The sooner playwrights (and even 
writers) discover these rules and master them, 
the easier they write what Broadway considers a 
professional script. Olga, now at 229 W. 42nd 
Street, has been around for 15 years or more, is 
very honest and genuine, knows Broadway and 
producers. 

“Also, tell your readers, when they come to 
Broadway to drop in at the Genius Club, at 
Hotel St. James, and have a beer.” 

The careful Mr. Shull, who is well known in 
philanthropical circles, adds that beers to visiting 
firemen would be paid for by WriTER’s Dicest. 

OK, we’re fish. 
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NEW PASTURES 


By GARETH CHAPEL 


tailed his five means of livelihood, and 
one of them brought us many queries 
asking for further information. Here is the 
item that raised the questions, and which 
are explained instructively in this article: 


| the July Dicest, Gareth Chapel de- 


Develop a bread-and-butter specialty. 
My own is so humble that I speak of it 
with diffidence. The libraries of the univer- 
sity near my home receive a stream of 
scholarly journals, bulletins and mono- 
graphs in the fields of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, sociology and education. Out of 
this stream I can readily fish enough ma- 
terial for three or four thumb nail popu- 
larizations (200-800 words) a week. 

From this comes a dependable trickle 
of small checks, averaging around $25 a 
week. 

In working up these features there are 
corollary values. I come upon ideas worthy 
of development for more pretentious 
markets. 


HERE is an instance of how it works: 

Research men at Harvard, Penn 
State and Iowa States are—in biological lan- 
guage—the “hosts”. I am, perhaps, a para- 
site waiting to prey on their works, as 
reported in the learned journals of their 
professions. Here is an article on night- 
blindness; here a report on visual acuity ; 
here a physiologist’s studies in the affects of 
fatigue. In all, I find a dozen technical 
papers whose contents have a more or less 
direct bearing on automobile driving. I 
note down important data, work it together, 
package it in three 1200-word articles under 
the blanket title, “Are You Fit to Drive,’ 
and sell them, at $40 each, to the Automo- 
bile Club of California. 


Another example: 

In periodicals which circulate among 
sociologists, psychologists and psychiatrists, 
I discover several articles on the rise in ad- 
missions to mental hospitals. What does 


this rise mean—that insanity, as popularly 
supposed, is on the increase or that hospital 
care is on the increase? I read the articles, 
ask questions of a couple of the authors. 
Because the subject fascinates me, I give it 
more time that I judge it to be worth, fi- 
nancially. And sure enough, the resulting 
piece (2000 words), although going to an 
excellent magazine, brings only $25. How- 
ever, there are occasional shocks in this 
business. A digest magazine reprints the 
article in return for a really handsome pay- 
ment. 

Such is the fishing to be had from the 
enormously rich stream of material flowing 
constantly from the frontiers of scholarship, 
research and technology. The work of the 
thousands of people attached to hundreds 
of universities, foundations, hospitals, lab- 
oratories and museums is perhaps the master 
social force in our world today. It is a 
bottomless source of nourishment for an 
industrious parasite. That portion of it 
having to do with the physical sciences, in- 
vention and medicine has drawn many pop- 
ularizers and is pretty well worked over ; 
but there is a vast original area of studies 
in the social sciences and psychology, as yet 
little reported to the general public. 

Where is it to be found? 

The best guides are the various indexes 
issued periodically by the H. W. Wilson 
Company and found in the larger public 
libraries. Most people are familiar with 
Wilson’s Readers Guide. But there are 
others the International Index, cataloguing 
articles in the fields of the physical and 
social sciences; the Industrial Arts Index 
for business and technology; and the Edu- 
cation Index whose title is self-explanatory. 
The energetic popularizer should be famil- 
iar with these, especially with the Interna- 
tional. They contain more hints for article 
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topics than he can possibly exploit; and 
they indicate exactly where to look for rele- 
vant material. 

Thus, here is the International, under the 
heading “Genius,” are listed several studies 
in the American Sociological Review and 
the Journal of Abnormal Psychology. We 
look these up, exchange a few letters with 
one of the authors and develop an article 
which is found acceptable by Your Life. 

Again, here are grouped a number of 
studies under the topic “Aspiration Level”. 
We track these down in the psychology 
journals to find that they are concerned 
with the general subject of ambition— 
whence it comes, on what it thrives, what 
forces destroy it. This material we knit 
into 1.) a short article of advice and warn- 
ings to parents, 2.) an inspiration type edi- 
torial, 3.) a digest of the various findings 
and conclusions. These are marketed, 1.) 
to a family magazine for $30; 2.) to a Sun- 
day School paper for $7.50 and 3.) to an 
educator’s journal for a two-year subscrip- 
tion. 

A problem, after you have found the in- 
dexes, is to locate the periodicals. In smaller 
towns this may not be possible. Magazine 
files must be sought in libraries. Colleges 
are the best places to find scholarly jour- 
nals. Single copies may be secured from 
publishers or magazine brokers. 

As for how best to use the material, here 
are four suggestions: 

1.) Have potential reader audiences sit- 
ting around in your mind. This, of course, 
is no more than the good old admonition to 
see your work in relation to the markets. 
Peaches don’t sell in the fish stalls, 

2.) It is fair and decent to write to the 
authors of original researches whose facts 
you wish to use. Compliment a man on his 


work, explain what you wish to do with it, ° 


say that you hope there are no objections 
and promise to be accurate to the best of 
your judgment. In most cases, an agree- 
able answer is forthcoming. Sometimes, 
correspondence, thus formally begun, will 
work itself into a kind of partnership, 
wherein you receive suggestions, advice and 
additional material. 

3.) In the actual task of writing, it is 
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well, I believe, to avoid the pop-eyed sen- 
sational manner of the Sunday supplement. 
Scientists despise it for its inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. It is foolish to antagonize 
the sources of your raw material. 

4.) When an article pretends to be more 
than a news paragraph, it should be checked 
if possible by an “authority”. This takes 
time and is a bother, but in the long run it 
pays, first by improving your relations with 
your authority and second, by protecting 
you and your editor from charges of in- 
accuracy. 

What editors will fall for these parasite 
by-products? My answer can reflect no 
more than my own necessarily limited ex- 
perience. 

1. The Sunday School press uses articles 
of a few hundred words on scientific, tech- 
nical and natural history marvels and on 
researches touching on personality develop- 
ment, leadership, social relations, etc. 

2. The Popular Science magazines use 

articles in which the leading character is a 
gadget of some sort. They require pictures 
with text. Their ideal is to get a subject 
stated and over with. They display the ex- 
cellent virture of editorial promptitude. 
3. Domestic magazines (family and 
women’s interests) use articles up to 2,000 
words drawn from research in child psy- 
chology, education, health, marriage rela- 
tions and public welfare. 

4. Trade journals. This wide general 
area is so cut up by numberless specialists 
that it is difficult to give any rules. House 
organs and magazines related to business 
management, salesmanship and advertising, 
will consider articles on practical applica- 
tions of psychology, on tests and measure- 
ments, on consumer surveys, social popula- 
tion trends. Most journals are cordial to 
stories on investigations made within the 
realm of their specialties. Thus, a food and 
beverages periodical takes an article on eat- 
ing habits among factory workers and an- 
other on a dietitian’s experiments in a col- 
lege dining hall. An optometrist’s maga- 
zine is interested in eye-movement tests 
made by an educator among adult readers. 

5. Syndicates seem to care less and less 
for the unsolicited manuscript. However, 
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the stuff they distribute is written by some- 
body. The only course I know to suggest 
js the one that worked for me. I picked 
out a syndicate editor and went to see him, 
face to face. I dropped from the blue, but 
I was harder to send home than a self-ad- 
dressed envelope and I made him give me 
fifteen minutes. I’ve never seen the gent 
since but he has been a regular buyer of my 
thumb-nail popularizations ever since. 

6. General Magazines. Here one is in 
competition with the more popular popu- 
larizers. But they are not monopolists— 
quite. And there seems to be a trend to- 
ward more articles—shorter, but more of 
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them. This perhaps enlarges the prospects. 

What looks like a ten-dollar subject to 
begin with may be so elaborated and so 
presented as to find high-priced favor. For 
instance: Certain scholarly articles in Social 
Forces and the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy suggested a topic having to do with 
happy marriage relations. The resulting 
piece drew $20 from a religious journal. 
This was the point of departure for more 
reading on the subject, a fresh article, much 
enlarged, and a sale to McCalls at more 
than ten times the price of the original. 
But there’s no knowing where a thread may 
lead if you keep unwinding. 


PROFIT BY EXAMPLES 


By EstHer L. SCHWARTZ 


HE confession reader is, for the most 

part, the young married woman who 

seeks a vicarious thrill, when, perhaps, 
the routine of her married life is rather dull. 
She wants to see herself and young women 
like her pictured, in just about the situations 
about which she can only dream. We must 
give those bored young women, or those 
busy young women, or those tired young 
women, something to thrill over, something 
to think about, something to dream about. 
We must give them shining, beautiful 
dreams; set our Marys and our Patricias in 
the backgrounds with which we are familiar. 
If we have been on several cruises (and 
chances are our hard-working young house- 
wife-reader has never been on one), we 
can place our heroine on a ship, and con- 
coct a glamorous story which we can give 
the breath of life because we actually have 
been on a cruise and know the locale of 
every part of the ship, how a girl feels on 
a dance deck in her first evening dress, how 
people hang over the bar, if any, and so on. 
The story lives and breathes because we 
happen to know just what we’re talking 
about. 





If we happen to live on a farm, wouldn’t 
we be odd, now, to write about cruises when 
we’ve never seen an actual ship? But 
writers do, and, though some of them get 
away with it, having the facility to see 
themselves in any place or situation, most 
of us can’t supply the needed details to give 
the reader actual pictures. The writer says, 
“We boarded the ship” and then can’t take 
Patricia on her rounds. And that’s where 
the whole story flops. 


ET’S take some examples of descriptions 
of people from a confession magazine— 
I use the June Love and Romance because 
I just read the stories—and see what we can 
find: 
Here’s a description of a cottage that 
comes alive beautifully: 

The cottage had been newly painted. 
The gray-white walls were shining, and 
the dark red roof looked like a canopy. 
Two great trees, maples, stood to one side 
of the house. The leaves were sprouting, 
past the bud stage. 

“Oh, Bruce,” I sighed, “look at these 


trees.” 
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He looked up. “They’re budding.” 

“They’re not budding. It’s a different 
stage. Little green buds are beautiful, 
trying to burst forth, clamoring for life. 
But these are just smal] leaves not yet 
grown up. They look like lace against 
the blue sky.” 

He looked up again, then opened the 
door of the’ car, and lifted me out and 
held me. We were alone. The green 
grass under his feet was like a carpet of 
life. His arms were strong, and I bent 
over just a little. We kissed, and I 
sighed, and my arms tightened around 
his neck. 

The beginner covers it like this: 

We came to the new house Bruce had 
bought me, and he carried me over the 
threshold. 


F you come to a point in your story where 

you must describe a house (and if you 
want your characters to have their feet on 
the ground you MUST describe some sort 
of place where they live, or we can’t see 
them there). Describe the house or the 
room you now live in yourself. Look around 
even where you are typing your story, and 
speak of the couch, or the bookshelf, or the 
bowl of asters nodding in the breeze, or the 
way the window curtains are blowing in 
and out. Actual, lifelike details like the 
gray-white walls and the dark red roof, give 
us pictures, and pictures are those things 
the editors need from us if they are to pose 
those realistic-looking illustrations for their 
confession magazines. 

Don’t be afraid to write as beautifully 
as you know how. The editor, if you will 
notice, didn’t mind spending two cents a 
word or more for all that stuff about the 
budding leaf. He likes you to write beauti- 
fu'ly like that about something that in- 
trigues YOU as the writer; if you enjoy 
writing about it, his readers will enjoy 
reading it. Writing is like that, which is 
why we're asked to write always about 
things with which we are familiar. 

If your character is going on a honey- 
moon, recall some of your own thrills and 
hand them to the reader. Let’s quote again 
from Love and Romance: 


We had a house together, a room 
together. He, too, was shy, though more 
at ease than I was. I wasn’t ill at ease. 
A sweet tremor caught at my throat. I 
was thoroughly aware of myself, of my 
good figure, of my white skin. He had a 
way of looking at my lips in adoration, 
but also as if he was sending out a request 
for kisses. 


Your beginner gets around that situation 
nicely by saying, “And so we were married.” 
And the rest of it the editor may make up 
for himself! 

Let’s go on with the story: 

Again I hid, unwilling to talk to any- 
one. I felt shy. I didn’t want any men 
to see me, for they would know at once 
that I was a young bride. I needed to 
be alone, or at least just with my husband. 
The aloneness that I craved seemed so 
significant to me. 

We spent the rest of the afternoon 
putting the place in order. The evening 
meal was the best I had ever tasted. 
There was an old victrola in the room, 
and Bruce played some records. So 
many trivialities, inconsequential things, 
assumed importance. For instance, when 
we did the dishes and counted the family 
silver, there was one fork missing, which 
we finally found under the table. Even 
that was fun, and all the time my heart 
was throbbing. Just being alone with him 
was a delight that my heart was begin- 
ning to comprehend. 

How does the beginner take us on a 
honeymoon? We went on our honeymoon, 
and when we reached our hotel Bruce took 
me in his arms and kissed me passionately. 


Yes, sir. 


F you have had some amusing experience 

the day you write your confession story, 
incorporate it into the story. For instance, 
I think perhaps the day the writer wrote 
this story about Bruce, one silver spoon was 
missing and finally was found under the 
table. “Why can’t I have the girl hunt for 
it with her man?” the writer perhaps 
thought. And there it was—a nice amusing 
and realistic touch to that honeymoon con- 
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fession. That feeling of intimacy is so 
important to confessions. May one write all 
the intimate details? Of course one can’t, 
but you’d be surprised how much one can 
say without really saying anything objec- 
tionable. Here’s some of this same story, 
and if it doesn’t convey a feeling of intimacy 
I don’t know what does: 

Quietly I undressed. I could hear him 
on the porch, hear his footsteps pacing 
nervously. He was lighting a cigarette. 
. . . I prayed silently, asking for courage, 
for guidance, for peace; asking to be 
made a good wife and that I be given 
the wisdom I needed—I, the woman. 

The sheets were cool and pleasant. I 
touched them and smoothed them. I 
turned out the light. He came indoors a 
few moments later and knocked at the 
door. “Betsy.” 

“Yes, Bruce.” 


There is hardly anything objectionable 
there, is there? Yet, when you read the 
story, you do have the shivery, thrilly feel- 
ing that you yourself are having a vicarious 
experience — going on a honeymoon with 
those honeymooners. 

You must give your reader the various 
experiences you have had, and they must 
be so realistic, so painstakingly described, 
that your reader feels she too has had a 
vicarious thrill and a wonderful time— 
though her own life may be so drab she 
wants to die and she has never felt a man’s 
arms around her. You deliver her dreams. 

Confession readers like to be told all sorts 
of details about a wedding. Some of them 
have never been married and want to know 
what it’s all about; others like to recall the 
sweetness of their own wedding day and 
like to hear about someone else’s. But let’s 
quote again from “Doll Face”: 

We were married in June in beautiful 
old Grace Chapel. There were slender- 
throated lilies and golden-hearted tube 
roses in tall, silver vases, and aisles of 
white ribbon, and little flower girls in 
Susie-Sunbonnet hats. There was candle- 
light against the softly gleaming cross in 
the chancel, and the plaintive sweetness 
of the organ high in the shadowy loft. 
There was Grason standing by the old 





rector waiting for me—Grason, dear 
Grason! It was hard to school my feet 
I wanted to run to him, to fly to him on 
to the slow rhythm of the wedding march. 
the wings of my joy. 

“Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder... . I 
pronounce that they are man and wife.” 
The rector’s words receded into silence, 
and Grason gathered me into his arms. 
“Wife!” he whispered, and my heart 
leaped with sweet, half-frightened ecstasy. 
“My own beautiful Violet.” 

Thus the beginner: And so we were 
married, and Grason and I went on our 
honeymoon on his gorgeous yacht. 


HY does the good editor pay those 

two centses for every word in that 
elaborate description of a wedding quoted 
above? Because every word quoted helps 
the reader to get a vicarious experience. 
And, though the reader may not even 
vaguely know the meaning of that phrase, 
the reader unconsciously is buying con- 
fession magazines all the time in order to 
get vicarious experiences. Your confession 
magazines sell merrily on the stands, when 
everything else goes dead. And why? 
Because when things are darkest, and life 
itself seems to be handing us the worst old 
lemons, the confession magazines hand us 
beautiful stories of beautiful girls on beau- 
tiful honeymoons with beautiful men, and 
sO on. 

So many writers leave out the thrills the 
reader is handing out her dimes for, and 
here’s the way they’re given to us in the 
stories I quote from today: 

Bruce brought in a tray later on, and 

I ate something while he stood and 
watched me. I could feel his eyes, and 
I was afraid of him. I turned to him 
after a while, and saw him standing in a 
corner of the room. His lips were moving 
in prayer. I revered his faith and 
humility. Night came, and the clock kept 
on ticking. I think I told Bruce to go to 
sleep, but he just shook his head. 

Later, in the same story, we find these 
lovely and moral-pointing sentences : 

“All young couples have certain tests. 





































These tests make them or break. them. 

Marriage is a test. Those who meet it 
and survive get a great deal of joy out 
of life. Those who don’t—” 

Every story should have some meaning, 
some theme — reflect some experience that 
the writer herself has had, the meaning of 
which seems so exciting and beautiful that 
she has to transmit it to a reader. Your 
beginner’s story often has none of this, for 
all the writer has in her mind is that con- 
fession magazines want stories and she 
wants a check! : 

Simple little things help to give confession 
stories that feeling of reality and con- 
vincingness they need, and if those little 
things are absent, the editor pencils a note, 
“this isn’t at all convincing.” We hate those 
notes—we want a check, and we think oh 
well, the professionals are the only ones who 
can sell to the confessions—which isn’t true 
at all. You’d be surprised to know how 
many people (just like me). sell their first— 
their VERY FIRST—story, to a confession 
magazine! It can be done—it is done every 
day. 

Look at these homey pieces of detail : 


He had a funny way of wrinkling his 
nose when he laughed! 


I had a dream home in mind, all gay 
in printed chintz, with maple furniture 
and an all-electric kitchen. 


It wasn’t at all what I would have 
chosen, but Jack liked it because of a 
finished basement room containing a work 
bench. He was in a seventh heaven there, 
puttering with his tools and motors. 


I tried on a blue jersey, just the color 
of my eyes. It had expensive fur trim- 
mings. I pulled a little felt hat over my 
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auburn-brown hair, and applied a lot of 
lipstick. I was surprised at the change 
the outfit made in me. The well-tailored 
dress and the sleek softness of the fur 
against my throat filled me with aching 
bitterness. I thought of my own shabby 
dress in the fitting room... . 


Let us see the clothes your heroine is 
wearing, for girls buy magazines to get 
ideas about clothes. If I have a new dress 
and new shoes to match, and gloves and so 
on, I describe them in detail as though my 
heroine had picked them out. For instance, 
here’s my heroine going out today with the 
very clothes I am going to wear this after- 
noon: 

Estelle turned again, thrilled with her 
own reflection in the long mirror on the 
bath-room door. She couldn’t get enough 
of the new beige suit and the perky tur- 
quoise colored hat and blouse to match. 
The beige shoes seemed to make her slim 
ankles look so trim; her legs twinkled and 
wanted to dance as she stood there, and, 
looking so bright and sweet, her very 
lipsticked mouth curled with happiness. 
Life was so wonderful — Bruce would be 
waiting, and he would touch her dark 
curls with his tender hand and smile into 
her happy brown eyes. 

I dressed and ran out to meet Bruce. 





Sir: 

You printed a notice of the founding of the 
Flamingo Publishing Company, of New York, 
with Merton S. Yewdale as editor-in-chief. Please 
let me say that I did join the company March 
Ist, but I withdrew the end of June. As I am 
well known in the publishing and writing world, 
I would be most obliged if you could add a note 
of explanation so that authors will not be under 
any misapprehension. 

MERTON S. YEWDALE, 
116-18 Grosvenor Road, Kew Gardens, 
Long Island, New York. 
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THE WRITER'S JOB 


By DOROTHY DUCAS 


Chief, Magazine Section, Office of War Information, Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 


HIS informal list of wartime trends 
sufficiently important to merit maga- 


all householders this winter whether they 
are in the fuel-oil shortage areas or not. By 


zine treatment is the only government November and December, when cold 


service specifically designed for magazines 
and covering all of Washington. 


As before, the list 
consists of sugges- 
tions—three months 
in advance—for ar- 
ticles, editorials, and 
stories which stress 
those themes we feel 
are of value to the 
American public. 
No attempt is made 
to plan the presen- 
tation of themes. 
That is up to writ- 
ers and editors. 
When you choose 
one of these themes 
for development, 
you are going along 
with the govern- 
ment in some im- 
portant line of war 
endeavor. 

Magazine cover- 
age of the war can 
be divided, roughly, 
into three types : 


1. Stories of our Fighting Forces 
2. Stories of the War on the Home Front 
3. Stories of the Issues for Which We 


Fight 


The Magazine Section of OWI also is 
glad to put magazine writers in touch with 
proper sources for authentic material. 


Magazine War Guide for the 


THE WRITER’S JOB 


Your Government needs you today to do the 
job that you know best—the job of free lance 
writing. 

Today, that job is of prime importance. The 
written and spoken word has beén used better 
for war by the Axis than by the United Na- 
tions. Today we must think war—not think 
in terms of being the greatest nation in peace. 
To a nation that must think war to win—the 
writer is the man who may serve the most. 

We have the greatest resources, the greatest 
factories, the greatest people—yet, at this writ- 
ing, we are being licked. Why? Because our 
writers have yet to sell the nation on the facts 
of 1942. The Germans and the Japs are all 
out for war—we are still all out for an apart- 
ment with hot and cold running water, a com- 
plete kitchenette, and steam heat. 

The free lance writer has done the least best 
of all factors serving the Government. From 
1935 through today, Japan and Germany 
worked with but a single thought—world con- 
quest. We worked with but a single thought— 
two chickens in every pot. 

Let us make up for it. Here is what we 
may do. 


weather is with us in aJl parts of the United 
States except the far South, everybody who 


operates a heating 
plant in his home 
must conserve fuel. 
This is necessary in 
order 

a. to save pre- 
cious fuel oil which 
is scarce in the East 
Atlantic region and 
in two Pacific states 

b. to save coal in 
all parts of the 
country to which it 
must be carried by 
hard-pressed trans- 
portation systems 

c. to save electric 
power and gas so 
there will be no pos- 
sible dimunition of 
these resources for 
war production 

The subject of 
KEEPING WARM 
has many ramifica- 
tions. It might be 


dealt with as a semi-scientific subject in 
reader-service articles or in editorial boxes 
urging reader support of the fuel-conserva- 


tion and oil-burner conversion campaigns. 


It touches the fashion field, inasmuch as 
how to dress warmly for cooler indoor tem- 
peratures will be a factor in determining 


styles. It definitely suggests medical articles 


months of November and December health. 


1. KEEPING WARM ON LESS FUEL 
is a subject that will have practical value for 
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on the relationship of house heating and 


The Editorial Branch of the Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Administra- 
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tion has prepared and will send upon re- 
quest a summary of easy-to-act-on sugges- 
tions to homeowners covering the main 
points for householders on how to keep 
warm. Write to William H. Wells or John 
Western, Consumer Division, OPA, Tempo- 
rary Building S, Washington, D. C., if 
interested. 

2. CALLING MEN TO SEA! Any- 
thing you can print to aid the recruitment 
and training programs for merchant ma- 
rine seamanship is desirable for November 
or December, and until further notice. 
With shipbuilding moving steadily toward 
the goal of 2,400 Liberty ships totalling 
24,000,000 deadweight tons by the end of 
1943, it is obviously important to obtain 
and train the men to man these vessels. 
Articles and stories which show merchant 
seamen as the invaluable service men they 
are—can help. 

One group on which the War Shipping 
Administration expects to draw for man- 
power is that comprising older men, with 
years of experience at sea, who now are 
working ashore. The problem is to induce 
them to return to sea duty, and the sooner 
the better. 

Another source from which new 
chant seamen will come is the younger 
group, many of whom are eligible to enter 
the Seamen Training Schools and Merchant 
Marine Academies. Articles about these 
training centers in various parts of the 
country are recommended. The U. S. 
Maritime Commission will be glad to give 
information, arrange interviews and visits 
to shipyards for accredited magazine rep- 
resentatives. 

Caution. The Maritime Commission re- 
quests the cooperation of editors in avoid- 
ing or playing down horror angles in these 
stories. The heroism of merchant seamen 
can be described in both fiction and non- 
fiction without resorting to gruesome pas- 
sages which contribute nothing to the 
building and maintenance of morale. 

For further details, write to Mr. Mark 
O’Dea, Director of Public Relations, U. S. 
Maritime Commission, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

3. AFTER ONE YEAR OF WAR—on 


mer- 
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December 7, 1942, the anniversary of Ja- 
pan’s attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
United States’ entrance into the United 
People’s War, it would be well to review 
objectively what has happened to us thus 
far and what lies ahead. We suggest honest 
examination of our defeats and victories, 
our mistakes and our strides—military, in- 
dustrial and political. 

Our strides in production, in transporta- 
tion of men and supplies to the far corners 
of the earth, our tremendous training pro- 
gram for men of all the armed services, 
might well be pointed out in the December 
issues, but at the same time what we have 
not done and what we must do should be 
stressed. 

What life will be like in 1943 is a natural 
part of such survey. 1943 will be much 
tougher than 1942. Civilian sacrifice will be 
called for on a vaster scale than has been 
necessary up to now. It would seem wise to 
prepare the reading public for this vital part 
of the war program. We may be rationed 
on many items: gasoline (nationally), fuel, 
sugar, coffee, tea, are possibilities. We may 
not be able to get stockings, girdles, cos- 
metics, in the quantities and qualities we 
have become accustomed to. The use of our 
cars surely will be curtailed. But in painting 
this picture of more stringent “belt-tighten- 
ing” for all Americans, one can point out 
that in the occupied countries sacrifices of a 
larger nature have been required for some 





time. 

Compared to life in the Axis countries, 
the contrast is even more striking. Seizure 
of homes, property, churches, the prostitu- 
tion of schools, fear of death for “crimes” 
as listening to “verboten” broadcasts, ruth- 
less breaking up of families, slave labor in 
the factories and child labor in the fields— 
all of these things are remote from us now, 
in 1943, and for all time. 

The anniversary of our entrance into the 
war Offers a timely peg also for stories which 
review why we are in the war, what we ex- 
pect to gain for all the peoples of the world 
with our victory. 

We suggest copy which does mince words 
about the things we are going to do without 
in 1943, as well as articles by people who 
have done without in other lands. 
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4, JAPAN’S PLAN FOR WORLD 
DOMINATION has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” up to 
now, but “Nature of the Enemy” stories in 
magazines might as well throw some light 
on the plans of the Nipponese, to seize their 
share of the spoils of war. 

Stories from Americans or other members 
of the United Nations recently returned 
from Japan, interpretation of the Japan- 
ese character by those who have lived with 
Japanese and know them well, accent on 
the many aspects of the Japanese plot 
against the western world, are all to be 
encouraged. Underestimating your enemies 
can be a weakness. Japanese upbringing, 
environment, and training, have made them 
the ruthless, savage people they are. Writers 
can do a great deal to portray the nature of 
our Eastern enemies to the American people. 

The Magazine Section will be glad to co- 
operate in obtaining material on the various 
angles of the nature of the Japanese enemy, 
upon request. 


5. WOMAN POWER IN THE WAR— 
the subject everybody is talking about—is 
a “natural” for magazine coverage. In 
dealing with it, however, it is advisable 
for editors to take into consideration the 
following policy decisions of the War Man- 
power Commission: 

a. Employment of 
question, which must be dealt with ac- 
cording to the need and the supply of 
woman power in the particular community. 
There is no rule of thumb for the country 
as a whole. 

b. Employment of single 
women without young children is favored 
over employment of mothers of smail 
children. 

c. Employment of women in seemingly 
non-war production jobs, such as railroads, 
buses, street cars, retail stores dealing with 
essentials, etc., should be viewed as “war 
work,” inasmuch as women must take the 
places of men who have been called into 
military or war production service. 

d. Employment of women should be 
stressed in connection with training of 
women. In-plant facilities for training are 
noticeably lacking in some places. In such 


women is a local 


women or 


places, special training in independent tech- 
nical schools is a necessary prerequisite to 
obtaining a job. Women should be directed 
to training centers in their own communi- 
ties, and not be encouraged—at this stage— 
to migrate in large numbers to obtain war 
factory jobs. 

e. Further use of the local U. S. Em- 
ployment Offices should be urged to take 
care of specific questions about availability 
of jobs and training, wages, working con- 
ditions and special aptitudes for technical 
work. 

6. MATERIALS CAN WIN THE WAR 
—the story behind material shortages has 
not been told adequately. It is the story of 
how business and industry must cooperate 
with the War Production Board in volun- 
tarily moving into strategic war use bil- 
lions of dollars worth of materials from 
inventories which were frozen when Ameri- 
ca went from peace-time manufacture to 
all-out war production. 

Only through cooperation by hundreds 
of thousands of firms and individuals now 
holding frozen materials; complete under- 
standing of the part they can and must 
play in this tremendous undertaking; and 
the urgency of it, can many of these ma- 
terial shortages be filled in time. This, we 
feel, can be one of the most important 
magazine stories of the day. 

The branch of the War Production Board 
which directs this activity acts as America’s 
No. 1 clearing house for these frozen in- 
ventories. It finds buyers for materials in 
“as is” form; locates materials war pro- 
ducers cannot get through normal sources; 
helps set up corporations, such as the 
Copper Recovery Corporation and the New 
Steel Recovery Corporation, to purchase 
and re-distribute these frozen inventories to 
war use. 

This vast operation offers a number of 
story angles: 

1. A purely business story, which ex- 
plains to business its part in the activity, 
the significance of it. Billions of dollars in 
materials are involved. How the materials 
are “located,” how business can help speed 
the work, might be emphasized. 

2. A story which emphasizes how Amer- 
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ica follows the democratic way in seeking 
voluntary cooperation first, only applying 
requisitioning powers when absolutely nec- 
essary. This is in contrast to Fascist coun- 
tries where seize materials 
from anyone, without regard to personal 


governments 


loss. 

3. A consumer story showing the house- 
wife why she finds it difficult today to buy 
a new percolator, toaster or ash can—why 
materials which went into these products 
were frozen—and what is happening to 
them now. 

4. A human interest story dramatizing 
the entire operation; how war plants have 
been kept running because firms voluntarily 
sold their frozen stocks to others for war 
use: some of the interesting cases in which 
requisitioning was necessary; cases when 
firms had at first refused to sell war ma- 
terials to the government—but quickly did 
so when the full import of their actions 
was understood. 

Adroit treatment of this subject can be 
of great aid to the government in expe- 
diting this tremendous undertaking. 

For further information, contact Mr. 
Stephen Fitzgerald, Office of Information, 
War Production Board, Social Security 
Board Building, Washington, D. C. 


7. AIR AGE EDUCATION —a 
movement to make the youth of our land 
air-wise, has just been launched and will 
be in full swing this fall in 250,000 ele- 
mentary and 26,000 secondary schools of 
the nation. Through the cooperation of the 
teaching profession with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the Army, the 
Navy and the U. S. Office of Education, 
a curriculum change which has been termed 
Air Age Education or “Air-Conditioning 
America” is under way—to give Young 
America a flying start in this era of Fly 
or Die. 

New school courses, specifically devoted 
to both theoretical and practical problems 
of aeronautics, have been devised. These 
courses are designed for even the youngest 
school children so citizens of tomorrow will 
be saturated with aviation skills and aware 
of the significance of aviation in every phase 
of the average man’s life. 


new 
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Aviation concepts and knowledge are 
being added to existing school courses, par- 
ticularly geography, so that all Americans 
may learn how world distances are figured 
from the air. 

Ordinarily a change of this sort in cur- 
riculum takes about 25 years to accomplish, 
but the war has speeded this educational 
development into less than a year. This 
summer in 650 Civilian Pilot Training Cen- 
ters some 10,000 teachers took training to 
teach pre-flight aeronautics. A compre- 
hensive series of aviation books for second- 
ary school students and teachers has been 
written and will be out by September 1, 
1942. Teachers’ manuals for planning work 
along these lines also will be ready for the 
elementary grades. 

This movement has tremendous impli- 
cations for the future, for adults as well as 
for children and young people. It has 
become increasingly obvious that all of 
us today should be able to see the world 
from the air, understand the problems of 
aviation. Both articles and fiction in the 
magazines can further the work by plac- 
ing more emphasis on scientific aviation 
information, philosophy, attitudes. 

For specific suggestions and detailed in- 
formation on this subject, write to Fred 
Hamlin, CAA _ Information, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

8. HEROISM OF OUR ALLIES can’t 
be played up too much. Stories are just 
beginning to seep through on individual 
heroes—-British, Russian, Chinese, Austra- 
lian, Canadian—and it would be useful if 
the American reading public could hear 
more about them. Particularly do we urge 
stories showing the bravery, the steadfast- 
ness and the sacrifice of the British, to com- 
bat the Axis-inspired anti-British propa- 
ganda which turns up in many places. 

If you want examples of individual 
bravery, let us know. We are receiving con- 
stantly new evidence of the military ex- 
ploits, the civilian cooperation of the 
British and other United Peoples. Some of 
these tales make exciting, moving reading. 

9. KEEPING TELEPHONE LINES 
CLEAR is important to the progress of 
the essential business of war. Few articles 
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suggest themselves, emphasizing this need. 
Don’t set the example in fiction of lovesick 
heroes calling heroines on the telephone 
to say “Goodnight” or lonesome wives 
phoning soldier-husbands to say “Merry 
Christmas.” 

10. WHAT SORT OF CHRISTMAS 
THIS YEAR? is a question that poses a 
double problem to people throughout the 
nation and thus to magazine editors. There 
will be more money in people’s pockets to 
spend on gifts than ever before—and less 
gifts to spend it on. 

Magazines which run pages or sections 
on Chirstmas gifts can help guide holiday 
shoppers by pointing out the importance of 
ascertaining the real needs of recipients; 
of refraining from giving presents that tax 
critical materials; of choosing small-sized 
gifts to relieve transportation congestion; 
of sending gifts early—really early—a 
month in advance, for long distance. 

In planning Christmas pages, we suggest 
you emphasize War Bonds and Stamps as 
starred gifts for a wartime Christmas. Also 
some of the new maps and globes of the 
Air Age (See Item 7) would be welcome 
gifts for adults as well as school children. 
Let us know if you would like more in- 
formation about air-age maps and globes. 
For data on special angles of the Christmas 
gift story — wrappings, Christmas cards, 
decorations——write to the Editorial Branch, 
Consumer Division, OPA, Temporary 
Building S, Washington, D. C. 

Stories of how our troops will celebrate 
Christmas, what regulations there are about 
visiting service men in this country, what 
citizens can contribute to soldiers’ and 
sailors’ Christmas fun, also are suggested. 

Articles telling how Christmas is cele- 
brated in other United Nations never were 
so timely as now. For information of this 
kind, write the Magazine Section. 

11 THE CHURCH AND THE WAR— 
the part churchmen are playing in the war 
and the stake of religion in the outcome— 
are subjects which up to now have been 
ignored by the majority of general maga- 
zines. Hitler’s war is not only one of world 
domination. It is anti-religious. In the 
Fascist state, religion is stamped out. There 


must be no loyalties except to the state, not 
even loyalty to God. 

Religious leaders have as definite a part 
to play in this total war as soldiers, sailors, 
war production workers, and housewives. 
Their cooperation on a worldwide basis to 
overcome the forces against the United 
Nations is essential. What churchmen and 
faithful laymen are doing to combat the 
attack on the fundamentals of religion is 
a subject which might well be given maga- 
zine attention. December, with its re- 
ligious observance of Christmas, would seem 
an appropriate time for articles on this 
theme. 

Evidence of the Axis’ war on religion and 
outstanding examples of religious leaders of 
all creeds who are fighting the good fight 
can be obtained from Mr. Liam O’Connor, 
Bureau of Special Operations, Office of 
War Information, Railroad Retirement 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

12. NEWS FROM THE FOOD 
FRONT. Farmers are going over the top 
in the 1942 Food for Freedom program, 
but the 1943 job is going to be many times 
more difficult. The important job farmers 
are doing and must do to help win the war 
should be called to the attention of readers 
everywhere. This can be done in many 
ways, stressing 

a. adjustments which may be necessary 
to make full use of farm labor, equipment, 
materials and land in 1943. 

b. changes in our food habits because 
of new crops and transportation difficulties. 

c. Food for Freedom campaigns through- 
out the western hemisphere. The slogan is 
not indigenous to the United States alone— 
other American Republics are preparing to 
feed the world during and after the war. 

Victory Food Specials will continue 
throughout the winter. These abundant 
foods selected by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration should be consumed in 
larger amounts than usual at designated 
times, even though they are not necessarily 
offered at bargain prices. The AMA points 
out that prices, while lower than many 
other foods on the market, still may be 
higher than would be the case in a normal 

(Concluded on page 49) 








































THE QUARTERLIES 


By FREDERICK CHASE 


ERHAPS five per cent of all writers 

ever consider the fairly large and 

varied quarterly market. Yet many 
who would not hesitate to send their work 
to the old-fashioned quality monthlies look 
askance at the reviews. “They’re the pro- 
fessors’ magazines ; they’re too pedantic, too 
difficult.” Many quarterlies are supported 
by universities and colleges; edited by pro- 
fessors, who form the largest contributing 
class. Further, some non-fiction reviews are 
almost entirely staff written, others such as 
American Prefaces use mostly fiction. One 
does not have to be a professor or a scholar 
to write for the reviews, however highbrow 
they may be inclined. 

Those who have something to say, and 
who are critical of various phases of life, 
should, by all means, try the general quar- 
terlies rather than the quality monthlies, 
which are, in most respects, harder to hit. 

Competition for a place in the reviews is 
less keen, and since many do not pay, or, 
at the best, those that do, pay only mod- 
erate rates, they cannot strive for “big 
names.” What do the quarterlies offer? 
Prestige. In spite of their small circulations, 
and they afford the writer, especially the 
one who is beginning to sell, what he needs 
most—publication of his work But just 
hecause the differences among the quarter- 
lies are more subtle than wide, do not send 
blindly to them any more than you would 
to other classes of magazines. A study of 
the quarterlies reveals their distinctions. 

There are about twenty-five general quar- 
terlies published in this country, as many, or 
more, that specialize in one or two sub- 
jects—economics, history, literature—and 
an unknown number of transitory one-man 
quarterlies. But we are interested only in 
the general group. 

As to scope, this group can be roughly 
divided into three divisions: national, re- 
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gional, and those in between. The Yale 
Review and The American Scholar are 
good examples of national quarterlies. The 
Southwest Review and The New England 
Quarterly are strictly regional, while The 
Sewanee Review and The South Atlantic 
Quarterly are somewhat of both. With The 
New Mexico Quarterly Review, The Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly and The Rocky 
Mountain Review, every section of the 
country is represented by one or more quar- 
terlies. 

They have to be further divided into 
three groups: conservative, liberal and left- 
wing. The Partisan Review (bi-monthly) 
is one of the few remaining important 
radical periodicals. Most quarterlies are 
liberal in thought, including the big three— 
The Yale Review, The Virginia Quarterly 
Review and, until the war forced it to 
suspend, The Southern Review. 

Just what are they interested in? Take 
the largest sub-group, the semi-national re- 
views with liberal slants. Of course, with 
exceptions, they are a poor market for fic- 
tion, but their range for articles is almost as 
wide as the quality monthlies ; book reviews 
are an important part of most of these 
quarterlies. Quarterly articles are usually 
more critical, more interpretative and re- 
flective than quality monthly non-fiction. 
Seldom entertaining or strictly informative, 
quarterly articles are aptly called “think- 
pieces.” 

This may sound foreboding. To a degree 
it is, for article writing of this type isn’t 
easy, yet there are compensations, In many 
ways writing for the quarterlies is less re- 
strictive. Since one is not confined to pre- 
senting his work in a popular manner, one 
can delve deeply into his subject, analyzing 
causes as well as effects. 

One doesn’t have to have that clipped 
style that so many magazines demand; 
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rather, your style must be formal, correct. 
But remember from a financial standpoint 
quarterlies are a poor crutch, yet those of 
us who have something to say ought to 
know them better. 


QUARTERLY LIST 


1. Alaska Quarterly, Juneau. Albert Taylor. 
Remarks: Literature of Alaska. 

2. American Prefaces, Iowa City, Iowa. “Mr. 
Schramm left Iowa City to take a position with 
the Office of Facts and Figures in Washington. 
The present editors of the magazine are Paul 
Engle and myself. 

The editorial policy of our magazine is still 
the same. We do not pay for material. We pub- 
lish fiction, verse and critical articles. 

I hope that this information is adequate, but 
should you wish to obtain other information 
from Mr. Schramm, he may be contacted 
through the OFF office in Washington, D. C.—- 
Frederick Brentley.” 

3. American Scholar, 12 E. 44th St., New 
York City. William A. Shimer. “We are still 
publishing The American Scholar—quarterly, in 
December, March, June and October. We do buy 
verse and articles from free-lance writers. We 
do not use fiction or features. It would be well 
to note also that in our articles we try to strike 
a balance between the very popular and the foot- 
noted, scholarly discussions which appear in 
learned journals. We cannot, of course, use 
topical news stories which become dated within a 
short period.” 

4. Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Remarks: Essays on literature, economics, aes- 
thetics. 

5. Common Ground, Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. M. Margaret Anderson, Editor. 

“Common Ground is published as a quarterly, 
appearing in September, December, March and 
June. We are in the market for all kinds of 
writing—verse, fiction, articles and features— 
from free-lance as well as established writers. 
Our material is somewhat specialized, revolving 
in general about human America—the problems 
and opportunities that are this country’s, pre- 
cisely because of the diversity of its peoples and 
their origins. 

“We pay approximately Ic a word. Single 
copies are 50c; subscription, $2.00.” 

6. Hilltop Magazine, High Springs, Fla. 
Sophie J. Irving. Remarks: Articles of general 
homely interest ; a small quarterly. 

7. Mark Twain Quarterly, Webster Groves., 
Mo. Mr. C. Clemens. Remarks: Articles on 
literature. 

8. New England Quarterly, Orono, Me. Mil- 
ton Ellis, Managing Editor. Remarks: Articles 
only on New England history and life. No pay. 

9. New Mexico Quarterly Review, Albuquer- 
que. Dudley Wynn. Remarks: Regional articles 
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on social, political and literary topics; some fic- 
tion and some non-regional articles. No pay. 

10. Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Seattle, Wash. 
Merrill Jensen. Remarks: Articles on the history 
of the Northwest. No pay. 

11. Partisan Review, bi-monthly, 45 Astor 
Place, New York City. Remarks: Articles on 
literature, criticism and economics; radical] slant. 

12. Personalist, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles. Dr. R. T. Flewelling. Remarks: Articles 
on literature, religion, philosophy. 

“The Personalist appears quarterly and pays 
for publications of verse, essays on religion and 
philosophy and literature. The honoraria are 
very small, however.” 

13. Prairie Schooner, Lincoln, Neb. Remarks: 
Fiction ; articles on literature. No pay. Run by 
the students of the University of Nebraska. 

14. Rocky Mountain Review, Cedar City, 
Utah. Ray B. West and George Snell. Remarks: 
Fiction; articles on literature. Small quarterly. 
No pay. “Rocky Mountain Review is published 
quarterly. We use fiction, verse, and articles deal- 
ing with folklore or serious literary criticism. 
We do not pay for material published, but we do 
supply each contributor with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the magazine.” 

15. Sewanee Review, Sewanee, Tenn. W. S. 
Knickerbocker. Remarks: A review of life and 
letters. No pay. Oldest review. 

16. South Atlantic Quarterly, Durham, N. C. 
Henry R. Dwire, Managing Editor. Remarks: 
Articles on literature and history. 

“The South Atlantic Quarterly is published 
quarterly, the issues appearing in January, April, 
July, and October. Occasionally it buys articles, 
but it does not buy fiction and verse. The rate 
of pay for such articles is $2.00 per printed page, 
payable at the time of publication.” 

17. Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas. John 
H. McGinnis. Remarks: Regional articles on 
history and literature. No pay. 

18. Virginia Quarterly Review, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Archibald B. Shepperson. Remarks: 
A national quarterly of discussion, criticism and 
literature. “The magazine is published quarterly: 
Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn issues. 
We do buy articles, fiction, verse, etc.” 

19. Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. Editors: 
W. C. DeVane, Edgar S. Furniss, Arnold Wolfers. 
Remarks: Same type of quarterly as the Virginia 
Quarterly. Pays. 

20. Westminster Magazine, Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Thronwell Jacobs. Remarks: Mostly poetry and 
fiction; few general articles. A small quarterly. 
No pay. 

Quarterlies recently suspended: North Amer- 
ican Review, New York City; Southern Review, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Kenyon Review, Gambier, 
Ohio; The North Georgia Review, Clayton, Ga. ; 
The Modern Quarterly, St. Lukes Place, New 
York City. 








Writing Historical Fiction 


By ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS 


VERY writer wants to produce a story 
kK that will live after him. Historical fic- 

tion, on the average, has a greater 
chance of living than the contemporary story. 
But historical fiction requires careful re- 
search, diligent and thorough; it takes time, 
and it has many pitfalls. 

Today there is more demand than usual 
for the historical tale, for the modern story 
must recognize the fact that there is a war 
going on, and most editors don’t want every 
story to be a war story. Editors demand their 
stories months in advance of publication. 
What can a writer safely write? History. For 
history doesn’t change ‘overnight. 

Having decided upon locale, period, and 
plot, I began to do research for my novel, 
“Paddlewheels Churning.” I started out with 
a notebook in hand. But I learned there is a 
simpler way to keep notes than in a book. I 
used small lined cards and filed them daily 
according to subject matter. 

The Library of Congress has facilities which 
cannot be excelled for the research worker. 

Here you are assigned a desk for your use 
if you are to be there for a short time; a small 
room, if you expect to spend a long period in 
research. The Director and his assistants make 
valuable suggestions concerning material that 
you will not even know exists. 

Many records are available for use, docu- 
ments and unpublished letters are at your dis- 
posal, private papers in the manuscript di- 
vision which perhaps no eyes of recent years 
have read. Dull and dog-eared, musty and 
yellowed biographies out of print are on the 
shelves, and you have only to tell of your sub- 
ject to have them set before you. 

Over a period of six days in this library, I 
had the use of eighty-seven volumes of biog- 
raphies and collections of papers, besides 
numerous documents and private manuscripts 
on my subject matter; after that I was taken 
to the Fine Arts Division to study pictures 
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available for the use of publishers, and which 
will be furnished to the author and publisher 
at a small cost to cover reproduction. Many 
of these are splendid and, in my own case, 
many had never been used for illustrations. 

But we can’t all go to the Library of Con- 
gress to do research, and, even if we could, it 
isn’t always necessary. Your State Historical 
Society Secretary can be of great help to you, 
and is always eager to serve an historical 
writer. He can tell you of other material 
which has been written, either fiction or non- 
fiction, on your subject. If your locale or 
character is one of note, it is certain that 
material pertaining to it, is filed and in good 
order, 

In writing “Paddlewheels Churning,” old 
newspapers were one of my most helpful 
sources of material. But reporters of yester- 
day colored their news highly, just as many 
of them do today. The size of the papers 
being a great deal smaller, the items were 
necessarily brief, so that the reporters hadn’t 
a great deal of space to expand fancies and, 
therefore, got their facts in first. 

I was amazed at the number of things one 
could learn by going through a set of papers 
published in the 1840’s. Just a few issues gave 
me the idea of what the fashions and textiles 
were, the foods, the news events of the day, 
the entertainment field, the latest in patent 
medicines. Here was color, vivid and authori- 
tative. Many of these things I learned were 
in the form of advertising. In these particular 
papers, I was interested in the building, sales 
and time of launching of steamboats, their 
official names and the descriptions of them. 

Otker sources of information were old legal 
documents, such as wills, deeds, marriage and 
birth reports, sales, both real estate and live 
stock, and, yes—even sales of slaves. For use 
in my novel, the librarian allowed me the 
privilege of studying the photostatic copies of 
the minutes of the early meetings of the 
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Trustees of the little river town, Arrow River, 
Missouri, which I wanted to depict, It was a 
rich well. Here were the important names of 
the town, the enterprises of the townspeople, 
law and order, and the whole picture of my 
greatest needs. The reports were written in 
old-fashioned flowery phrases, and covered 
many little unexpected quirks, bringing the 
little town to life. 

I learned what the Prevost did to certain 
little urchins who failed to observe the curfew, 
and what happened to belligerents in the tap- 
room of the Tavern, who was going to run 
for what office and his chance for election. 
What the charity cases were, and what was 
being done about them; health and sanitation 
problems, light and sewage puzzlers; and 
street conditions. It was great. I could almost 
have written the story without additional 
material. 

But, bless him! the Secretary also had a 
number of fine photographs of the people of 
the town who were important enough to have 
been painted or photographed. I saw hair 
styles of demure ladies of the forties; how the 
beard was trimmed, and how the waistcoat 
was cut for the gentlemen; what was worn in 
the way of ornaments, and how the sleeves of 
the period were fashioned. 

Next were offered to me the use of county 
and city histories which had been compiled by 
a careful historian some hundred years ago. 
They began with the time the town was 
founded and laid out. They contained charts 
and street maps of the period. These show 
names of streets which have long since been 
forgotten and renamed; whole pages of charts 
of the districts with the names of the build- 
ings, the theaters, parks, race courses, fair 
grounds, streams and lakes on the outskirts 
or in the city limits. (Lakes, mind you, which 
have since been filled and covered with city 
business blocks.) These early histories give 
brief biographies of the prominent people of 
the times, telling of their military careers, 
their attempts and successes at literary pro- 
duction, their campaigns in politics (and 
sometimes in love!), their duels, their whole 
lusty lives in vigorous panarama. 

The contents of a history of old St. Louis 
which plays a prominent part in my story lists 
the following: 
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Tracks of Exploration; Climatology; Geology; 
Archaeology ; Topography ; Earliest Settlers ; Man- 
ners and Customs; Land Titles; Territorial Gov- 
ernment; Political Progress; Municipal Govern- 
ment ; Fire Departments ; The Press ; Amusements ; 
Education and Libraries. 

What more can one ask for? This history 
comes in two ponderous volumes, covers fifty 
years and weighs about ten pounds! 

The historian must be willing to read 
twenty pages to pick one phrase of local 
color; to read a fine-print book on the chance 
that it might imbue him with the mood of 
the day. How else may he get atmosphere of 
a day long gone. 

Magazines of the period and the favorite 
authors in book form; the popular songs and 
ballads, poetry, showed me the trend in lite- 
rary tastes; and also the way people of the 
times were thinking. Jokes, especially, are a 
key to people’s thoughts and inhibitions, 

I felt it was important to go to the scene of 
my story. What if it were a hundred years 
afterward? I found traces of things which 
gave a different slant on some phases that 
made my tale have new meaning. One of the 
most romantic settings for an historical novel 
that I’ve ever seen has a museum on the 
grounds, and all about the village stand trail 
blazers for fiction writers silently begging: 
Use me for a book. And yet, no one ever had. 
Why not? 

Right in your own state there is a novel 
crying to be written. Perhaps someone has 
already written on the one subject you’d 
hoped to write. Maybe you can approach it 
from a different angle. That old abandoned 
farm outside your city was once peopled with 
flesh and blood—courageous and glamorous 
people—who lived in troubled times; that old 
broken-down rock fence would talk if it could, 
and the ancient well-sweep where once a 
ragged regiment paused to drink from its 
sweet water. Your state came into its being 
with all the pangs and agony of statehood 
that any has ever known, What is its story? 
Don’t say it has none. Historical fiction 
writers discredit that every year. 


HILE I was finding material, day after 
day, and while I was organizing notes 
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into some semblance of continuity, the story 
was taking shape in my mind. The characters 
began to live and breathe. I named them, 
yes—from living people found listed in tax- 
paying lists, but I mixed them up, using dif- 
ferent Christian names with family names, 
so that I would not duplicate real names. 
Remember that every period had its popular 
Christian names, and that every specialized 
locale had its own peculiarities in family 
names. We find that the early settlers usually 
came from the same foreign country until 
later in the development of the country after 
America became the Melting Pot. 


If you try to use the kind of dialogue 
peculiar to the locale, or if you use too much 
in the way of colloquialisms, you may be- 
come stilted. Did Scarlett O’Hara talk like a 
girl of Civil War days? To me she was just as 
modern as the little blonde gold-digger who 
lives in the next apartment. Her desires and 
her way of getting them fulfilled were not far 
removed from the modern Scarletts, You 
don’t change emotions. People still love and 
hate and become jealous and avaricious. 
That’s what causes wars and what makes 
history that plumbs the emotions a common 
association to everyone. 


Remember that the story’s the thing! Don’t 
interrupt your thread to throw in irrelevant 
description that stiffens your characters. My 
first rejection on “Paddlewheels Churning” 
was for that reason. Historical characters 
have to be just as real and human as con- 
temporary ones. Make your reader feel their 
emotions, pull with them, want to do things 
for them. Make your reader smell the scenery 
as well as see it, taste the food as well as smell 
it, hear the tones of the characters’ voices. 
The pioneers whom we want to make into 
heroes were real men and women; they were 
not namby pamby vanilla-pedding puppets to 
be pulled with strings by an unreasonable 
author. They had strength of purpose and 
daring in their veins; they were leaders and 
empire builders. Make them act as such. 


UCH of the material I collected was not 
used in my story, yet it helped me get 
the feel of the times. I had to be accurate 
and authentic. But if you get full of one his- 
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torical period it is a base for additional fic- 
tion. 

A magazine artist once told me that I gave 
their research staff an outrageous job of work. 
When the University of Chicago came to 
their aid, they managed to find a picture of 
the small article in question after a long 
period of intensive research for the magazine. 
Just one small item held in a character’s 
hand! Yet it had to be authentic. This was 
for the book-length serial, “Alan and Molly— 
Pioneers,’ written on the same background 
and period as Paddlewheels. 

You will perhaps end up, as I did, with 
hundreds of small cards, hundreds of pages of 
notes of details. You meant to write a novel, 
but you could write a triology! All well and 
good, but don’t overcrowd. Again and again 
the editors say: Don’t stilt a story by trying 
to use all that you found. Don’t try to show 
too much of the atmosphere, for when the 
reader is conscious of too much atmosphere, 
the story has lost its pull, and the characters 
are only secondary. A hero is never sec- 
ondary. Let the atmosphere weave itself, 
don’t haul it in, and ruin your pattern. Make 
it ring true, make it plausible. 

To the public who pays $2.50 for your 
book—the fact that it is historical is inci- 
dental. They want entertainment first, and 
foremost; and while information, and even 
instruction about the mores of another day is 
gratefully received, your audience must be 
entertained or your publisher won’t buy your 
second book. 

Thus we see the whole business of writing 

an historical novel as a backdrop against 
which the inexorable fundamentals of fiction 
writing must operate. 
@ You must have a thesis—a theme—a point 
—a moral—a message; call it what you will, 
but you must be able to reduce the point that 
your book makes to a simple sentence. If you 
haven’t a theme, you have a second-rate job 
at best. What do we mean by themes? They 
are easier to see in plays. In “Romeo and 
juliet” the theme is “Great love conquers even 
death.” In “Ghosts,” the theme is “The sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children.” 
The whole rich field of your historical back- 
ground is lost unless you have a theme, a 
premise, a point to make. 
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e Your second great fundamental is con- 
flict — characters whose natural make-up, 
whose purposes, are in opposition. 

e Your third fundamental is the revelation 
of people, full-bodied men and women, with 
the rich delineation of at least one character. 
Without theme, conflict and character the 
whole structure of an historical novel will 
fail. 

I have found, personally, that working with 
an historical background makes it easier to 
locate and express these essentials. Sometimes 
I locate my theme after weeks of research. I 
may have started into one historical period 
because of a character, or a big scene I see in 
it; but a succinct theme is inherent to a good 
story. 


In the nine novels I have published, I have 
learned this: The moment you begin to live 
your story, your characters take on life. You 
must submerge yourself deeply in your story. 
When that happens, you can’t write the 
words down fast enough, as they keep tum- 
bling over themselves. No one can pull you 
out of that kind of trance until the spell is 
broken. But the sad part about it is, it may 
take hours or days to get back into it, but 
you must do so, or your story will not have 


life. 


ISTORICAL writing for children, too, is 

a large field, practically untouched. This 
is the type of story that most editors are 
anxious to get, for it pleases parents, teachers 
and children because it entertains while it 
teaches. 

If you plan to write for a juvenile maga- 
zine, you must learn if there are any special 
tabus in that particular magazine’s editorial 
policy, before you begin to write. Things 
which you can put into a-book, you may not 
be able to use at all in the magazine. And 
although your serial may be of book length, 
you will probably still have to re-write your 
story for a book publisher. A good serial 
doesn’t necessarily make a good book. And 
while many serials never appear at all in book 
form, usually one of historical value can find 
a publisher interested in bringing it out in the 
more permanent form. 
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“| knew it would happen." 


If you are going to write any form of his- 
torical fiction, approach it with deep interest, 
for the research will weary ordinary ambi- 
tion; approach it with patience, for the re- 
search will take time; and approach it with 
pride, for the final manuscript will be one of 
value. 





Gardner Sets All-Time Record for 
Mystery Sales 


Books by Creator of Perry Mason and Doug 
Selby Selling 1,000,000 Yearly 


In 1933 Erle Stanley Gardner’s first two 
books were published ; the total Gardner sale 
for that year was 6,730. Last year 841,952 
copies of his mysteries were sold, And in 
1942 the rate of sale has been upped so that 
a total of over 1,000,000 copies in all edi- 
tions in America alone is assured. Morrow, 
Mr. Gardner’s publishers, believe this to be 
an ali-time high record for an American 
mystery author. 

Gardner’s first books featured Perry 
Mason, quick-acting lawyer-detective, and 
the Perry Mason stories are still ahead, in 
sales, over latter day Gardner hero detectives. 








THE AIR-WAR PULPS 


By RICHARD CROMWELL 


GOOD MARKET that many able 

writers are passing up are the air- 

war pulps, by which I mean the 
magazines that feature the American or 
British hero and fighting in the air in either 
the first world war or the present conflict. 
Such publications are legion. Many of the 
better known ones are Fighting Aces, Battle 
Birds, Dare-Devil Aces, and Sky Fighters. 
Writing for these magazines is comparatively 
easy once one has learned the rules of the 
game. And these pulps do pay well. 

Do these periodicals stick to the formula? 
What type of character is preferred? What 
length? These same questions are asked 
every day by writers. In this article, I hope 
to answer them. 

These magazines stick so decidedly to 
formula that most of the situations and plots 
are so threadbare that they are distasteful. 
People are beginning to tire of the same old 
thing done up in a different package every 
month. A writer who can produce some- 
thing fresh will be eagerly welcomed into 
this group. 

The veterans are afraid to change from 
their moth-eaten plots to something new 
and fresh. Why? Simply because they know 
that if they turn out something which is 
original, and the editor does not like it, 
they are in danger of losing their steady 
markets. Authors continue to write 
hackneyed stuff are on the way out. Don’t 
start out using beaten-to-death plots or you 
shall regret it. 


who 


One of the most shopworn plots, one 
which you should steer safely away from, is 
this fragile example. Flying hero goes out 
on patrol with the rest of his flight-mates. 
The patrol is engaged by the enemy. Some- 
thing goes wrong with hero’s guns or engine, 
and he is forced to pull out and limp back 
to his home base. Going back, his engine or 
gun trouble clears up. When he lands, he 
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is flatly accused of deserting his mates. The 
members of the squadron begin to hate him 
like poison. After another forced pull-out, 
he is threatened with a court-martial or 
some other form of punishment. He escapes, 
steals a plane, and heads for Hunland, de- 
termined to make it plenty hot for the 
Germans in his last hour. An enemy flight 
intercepts him. Climaxing a bitter fight, 
during which he shoots down several Ger- 
mans, he has to make a forced landing. 
Holding off the enemy ground troops with 
his machine guns, he makes the necessary 
repairs, takes off after being wounded and 
goes back to home field. Upon landing 
there, he is greeted by his fellow-officers, 
who have found they had been wrong about 
him. 

Writers of air stories would do well ‘to 
make a study of different aircraft and parts. 
For instance, a pilot always refers to the 
power plant as “the engine” instead of “the 
motor.” Be very careful about stunts. Here 
are some of them: the loop, wing-over, Im- 
melmann turn, chandelle, snap-roll, aileron 
or slow roll, and the outside loop. These 
stunts are used in military flying. Study the 
ground terms, personnel of an airport, flying 
terms, weather, etc. One book which will 
give you all of this is “The Air Story 
Writer’s Guide,” published by the Dicest’s 
book department. The price is only twenty- 
five cents. 

What type of character is preferred? The 
red-blooded, he-man type fits the bill. He 
should be a hell-raiser and always in the 
midst of trouble. However, make your main 
character sympathetic to the reader and 
give him strong motivation in order to make 
the story convincing. 

As to the length, 5,000 words is the best 
for one who is just trying to break into 
these markets. After you sell a few short 
stories, then is the time to try a novelette. 
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It is best not to aim at the longer yarns at 
first, not until you get some experience. 

Before sending in a yarn to a specific 
magazine, write the editor a letter asking 
what he likes personally. Lots of writers 
don’t advise this, but I have found that it 
is better than making a blind stab at the 
target. Some editors have peculiar dislikes. 
When you enter into a correspondence with 
an editor, you are making the first sure step 
toward the goal. 

Now is the greatest period of all times for 
beginning writers to break into the pulp 
air-war magazines. New air publications 
are springing up constantly —in a never- 
ending stream. Millions of words by new 
writers are being printed every month. Some 
magazines use the very cheapest sort of 
material, especially if their editorial budget 
is down, and the editors must buy the best 
they can get at their ¥% cent a word rate. 
But, in order to find your place in these 
markets, you must study the different maga- 
zines month in and month out. Do not 
merely glance at them. Study the kind of 
characters they use, the type of story, the 
advertisements. 

At the present time, I am writing air- 
war yarns for Collier’s. While we are talk- 
ing about pulps, I believe that the type of 
plot used in my current slick story is the 
sort which would appeal to the readers of 
the pulp sheets. The hero is not the do-or- 
die individual with whom we are so readily 
familiar. Instead, he is a mental coward. 
He can not face the ghosts in his mind. For 
that reason, he never went to bed until 4 
o'clock in the morning; he loafed in the 
canteen until that time. The excerpt which 
I have taken from the yarn reveals what he 
fears, and definitely establishes him as a 
strange character. It goes as follows: 

Benton said coldly, “You’ve changed, 
Steve. Why, I can remember when you 
joined the R. A. F. six months ago; how 
excited you were when you were trans- 
ferred to this squadron; how—” 

“That was six months ago,” Armitage 
said. “Six months can be a lifetime when 
you’re in a war.” 

Benton studied him closely. “In reality, 
you’re not a coward. You’re just trying 
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to do an impossible thing. Hide from 
yourself.” 

“Aw, I don’t know what’s wrong with 
me, Larry.” Armitage rested his head in 
his hands. “I’m slowly going nuts. And 
I have to drink to wash the ghosts from 
my mind. But you wouldn’t know any- 
thing about that, would you?” 

“T know all about it.” 

“Remember last week, Larry? I sent 
a Nazi down in flames that day. And 
just before the fire closed over him, I 
saw his face. It was like a face from 
Satan’s own pits. But that man didn’t 
die. He still lives—in my dreams every 
night. A face with scorched skin, hair 
ablaze—” 





How do you like Armitage? One way to 
keep the reader’s attention is to present 
unusual characters. Strive to do that thing, 
and you will add a lot to your story. 

Do you open a story with thudding fists 
and scraping feet? Plenty of inexperienced 
writers open a story like that, and most of 
the time, the fight has absolutely no bear- 
ing on the yarn. It is just thrown in for 
effect, to catch the reader’s eye. Of course, 
if the fight has some definite purpose, it 
is all right. A good trick, for the first three 
or four paragraphs, is to surround the pro- 
tagonist in mystery and to place against 
him such odds as to make his situation ap- 
pear hopeless. For example: 


Conover knew he was about to die. 
But he didn’t fear dying so much. He 
had always thought he would retch and 
scream as lead pounded into his body. 
Slugs were eating into his body now, and 
he didn’t do either of those things. 

Von Schiller and his crew were coming 
in to finish him off. The Baron lashed 
around. Steel-jacketed death battered in- 
to the Hurricane’s greenhouse, then into 
the office. A grimace split Conover’s face 
into a million lines as a bullet found his 
side. A pool of blood covered his flying 
jacket. Crimson trickled from his mouth 
in warm streams. The instrument panel 
burst into a mess of tin and glass and 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 
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FOR OCTOBER 


1. LOCAL WOMEN IN THE BANKING 
BUSINESS. Slant: The ability of the members 
of the feminine sex as bankers, finding expression 
in household financing, Have any women sup- 
planted men who have entered the armed forces? 
The opportunities of women in the banking pro- 
fession. How a feminine banker spends an aver- 
age day. 


2. THE RIVERS OF YOUR COUNTY. 
The largest of them; those that are well-known 
for their beautiful waterfalls and cascades; ones 
noted for their abundance of fish. How the 
rivers are utilized for hydro-electric power. Rivers 
that bear Indian names. 


3. THE YOUNGEST CHIEF OF POLICE 
IN YOUR STATE. Slant: His service to his 
city as a law enforcement officer. His age when 
he became an officer? Unusual crimes solved 
by him. How he has settled serious disturbances 
without bloodshed ; the number of times he has 
been injured during performance of duty. 


4. THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF A LOCAL BUS COMPANY. The number 
of mechanics in the company’s employ, and their 
work in keeping the buses in running condition. 
Slant: The importance of these mechanics in 
war-time, as a result of the shortages. 


5. THE JUNK MAN’S JOB. This consists 


not only of buying and selling scrap but also of 
There is the story, and also his justifi- 


sorting. 
cation for handling scrap collected in metal 
drives. How the biggest local junk yard moves 


scrap to the mills. 


6. THE LOCAL CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY. Slant: 
The close cooperation that exists between the 
auxiliary and the Legion post. The growth of 
the auxiliary; the accomplishments of the mem- 
bers, as the rehabilitation of the World War 
veterans and their families and the auxiliary’s 
community service. 


7. “MY MOST EMBARRASSING MO- 
MENT.” Put that question to the leading men 
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and women of your city, including the mayor 
and his wife. 


8 A COLLEGE STUDENT OF YOUR 
STATE WHO IS PAYING HIS, OR HER, 
WAY THROUGH SCHOOL BY PHOTOG. 
RAPHY. How he derives a good income from 
photographs of college activities and the insti. 
tution’s buildings. Taking pictures of athletic 
events, as making movies of football games. The 
editor of a young people’s magazine should relish 
such a feature, probably as a filler. 


9. FINDING LOST CHILDREN. How the 
members of the local police department hunt 
boys and girls who become lost from their par- 
ents uptown or from home. Winning the confi- 
dence of lost tots after being found, as giving 
them candy. 


10. A RESIDENT OF YOUR STATE 
WHO IS A COLLECTOR OF ANCIENT 
NEWSPAPERS. Slant: The historic value of 


such newspapers, especially to researchers. The 
oldest newspapers in the collector’s possession; 
the contents, Papers published during former 
wars ; accounts of celebrated battles. 


11. THE COUNTY PHYSICIAN OF 
YOUR COUNTY. Taking care of the sick 
persons on the chain gang, in the jail, and at 
the county home, among other places. The sub- 
ject’s oldest patients at the present time. 


12. EXPERIENCES OF A VETERAN 
RAILROAD POLICEMAN IN YOUR STATE. 
An insight into his duties, as protecting railroad 
property and dealing with hoboes, some of whom 
could be spies seeking information about troop 
and ammunition trains. The most common types 
of law violation that occur along a railroad. 


13. THE STORY OF MOLLY PITCHER. 
Her birth occurred on this day in 1754, so make 
use of the anniversary angle. How Pennsylvania 
provided a pension for the heroine in 1822 in 
recognition of her bravery on June 28, 1778, 
when she carried water to the Colonial forces at 
the Battle of Monmouth, New Jersey. 


14. THE LIFE OF A BOUNCER WHO IS 
EMPLOYED BY A LOCAL THEATER. How 
he acts as a special officer to maintain order in 
the audience. How persons make nuisances of 
themselves at the theater; methods used by the 
bouncer to rid the theater of objectionable 
patrons. The reputation of the bouncer for re- 
markable strength. 


15. THE LARGEST RURAL SCHOOL IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: The unique place held 
in the educational circles of the state by the 
institution. The superintendent and his experi- 
ences in educating country boys and girls, The 
equipment of the school and the enrollment; 
graduates who have made a “name for them- 
selves” in life ; out-of-the ordinary courses. 
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LEVEN people on the staff of 

this particular publishing 
house are published writers. All 
eleven have for some time been in 
quite a lather about a book we've 
recently published which we think 
will become a classic among books 
on creative writing. 


But we made a definite publishing 
error. We gave the book a mislead- 
ing title—HOW TO WRITE A PLAY. 
We called it that because the au- 
thor uses plays as illustrative ma- 
terial for his stimulating discus- 
sions of writing construction and 
character. 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 


rE: A Very Good Book, 
with a Very Bad Title 


Writers, reviewers, and lovers of 
books in general who stumbled on 
the book in spite of the misleading 
title have been quick to point out 
the mistake and to say that it de- 
serves a far wider circulation than 
it is likely to achieve with the pres- 
ent limited-interest title. So we'd 
like to suggest that, if you are in 
any way interested in becoming a 
better writer, whether of novels, 
short stories or anything else — 
please clip the coupon below and 
look through HOW TO WRITE A 
PLAY. Just leafing through it will 
prove how valuable it will be to 
you — and how we muffed titling it. 




































Published by SIMON & SCHUSTER 


































WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of HOW TO WRITE A PLAY by Lajos Egri. | will 
pay postman $2.50 plus a few cents postage charges. It Is understood 
that If this book does not in every way live up to my expectations | am 
entitled to return it without obligation for a full refund. 


DNs soos cunts inadaeesneveens 


Address...... 


Check here if you prefer sending check or money order WITH this 
cou. in which case publishers will pay postage, Same refund privileges 
apply, of course, 












Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 


money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 


fun to read! 


make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which I| enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


Gite......... State...... 











WRITER’s DIGEsT 


16. GIRLS OF YOUR CITY WHO ARE 
MOTORCYCLE ENTHUSIASTS. Those who 
have been participants in motorcycle races; 
feminine champions, and their most exciting 
races. 


17. THE DEAN OF FOOTBALL REF. 
EREES IN YOUR STATE. The changes in 
gridiron playing since he began refereeing. The 
gridiron greats of yesteryear, as he recalls them; 
his all-time football team. The most difficult de- 
cisions he has made during games. The different 
signals used by a referee. 


18. THE TRANSFER OF ALASKA TO 
THE UNITED STATES, ON OCTOBER 18, 
1867. The area of the territory, and the num- 
erous islands, especially the Aleutian group. Geo- 
graphic and climatic facts, and the mineral and 
timber resources. 


19. THE FINAL DAYS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, Today is the 161st an- 
niversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. The historic city of Yorktown, from 
its founding to the present. 


20. THE HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY OF YOUR STATE, Slant: How in 
peace as well as in war, the medical man has 
been a self-sacrificing hero. The activities of the 
members since the United States got into World 
War No. 2. The organizers of the group and 
charter members; the oldest members, in both 
service and age; and the present officials, 


21. THE OPERATOR OF A RENTAL 
LIBRARY IN YOUR CITY. How the operator 
selects the books to fit the reading tastes of the 
patrons. The favorite authors of the customers 
at present. Does the public like war literature? 


22. THE CHAMPION PET LOVER IN 
YOUR CITY. What citizen boasts the largest 
collection of pets? Where did he, or she, obtain 
them? The strangest in the collection; the 
biggest and the smallest of the pets. What the 
pets are fed. The treatment of the animals in 
times of sickness. 


23. THE WEEKLY PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF YOUR STATE. Slant: How the struggle 
for existence among weeklies has been rendered 
more difficult by war conditions. The relation 
ship of newspapers to the war effort. Problems 
being studied by the association. The president 
and his objectives. 


24. THE YOUNGEST WAR MOTHER IN 
YOUR CITY. How many sons—or daughters— 
are in the service of the nation? What the 
mother is doing to promote the war effort. 


25. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE LOCAL 
CITY ELECTRICAL INSPECTOR. Slant: 
How the inspector makes the city a safer place 
in which we live. How persons have been electro- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1942 


The Writer’s Job 


(Continued from page 37) 


peace-time economy. These commodities 
must be used heavily at particular times, if 
we are to manage our food supply at home 
to enable us to continue to eat well, and at 
the same time have the right foods available 
for war purposes. Cooperation of editors in 
making the point that Victory Food Specials 
are not bargain-priced specials is earnestly 
requested. 

Fresh Pork for November and Decem- 
ber: More than 6,000,000 pounds a day 
are bought for Lend-Lease alone; fifty-five 
percent of this is canned, thirty-seven per- 
cent cured, the rest frozen. Curing is a 
time process and facilities for it can’t be 
put on double shifts. We at home should 
use the kind of pork which isn’t being 
shipped—fresh pork—in November and 
December when it is relatively abundant, 
as compared with canned or cured pork. 

For information on any phase of the 
Victory Food Specials Program, get ia 
touch with Alice Nichols, Marketing Re- 
ports Division, AMA, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

For general magazine information on 
agriculture, write to Mr. T. Swann Hard- 
ing, Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 








(Continued from page 48) 


cuted from using electrical appliances carelessly. 
Rules on what not to do in handling electrical 
appliances in bathrooms. Unique incidents. 

26. ATHLETICS AT THE PENITENTI- 
ARY IN YOUR.STATE. Slant: How partici- 
pation in sports keeps the prisoners physically fit 
and also provides them with recreation. Sports- 
manship among prisoners. The kinds of sports 
played at the pen; the best players; inmates 
who starred in pre-crime days. Submit this to a 
sports or crime publication. 

27. NAVY DAY. Officers of your state in 
whose honor naval vessels have been named. 
The naval careers of the officers; medals be- 
stowed upon these heroes. 

28. THE DEDICATION OF THE STATUE 
OF LIBERTY. That took place on October 28, 
1886. How the bronze statue in New York 
Harbor was presented to the United States by 
France in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of American independence. 
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LET’S 
TEAM UP! 


And what a chance we have today 
for those winning results—sales, 


It is a BUYING market. New York 
editors and publishers are actively 
and consistently buying. Yes, even 
Hollywood is asking for material. 


But the important thing is—what is 
YOUR sales record? Are YOU getting 
YOUR share of sales today? Or are 
you still only DREAMING OF 
CHECKS ROLLING IN? 


It certainly may be that you are a 
good writer, but not a very good 
Salesman. Selling manuscripts suc- 
cessfully is a specialized job. You're 
the writer—I'm the salesman. 


It may be that you are a good 
writer, but just can't put your finger 
on the things that are keeping you 
from getting REAL checks. Maybe 
you can't competently judge your own 
work. I can! You'll find, if you need 
them, that my criticisms are construc- 
tive, helpful—and friendly. 


Look over your sales record. If 
you are 100% satisfied with it—good 
for you, and my congratulations. 


If you are NOT 100% satisfied then 
—LET’S TEAM UP! 


$7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$20 from 85,000 up 


$1 to 1,000 words 

$2from 1,000to 3,000 words 
$3from 3,000to 6,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 to 10,000 words 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words 


Fee based on individual mss., and must be 
enclosed with submission, together with re- 
turn postage and a self-addressed envelope. 
10% commission on sales. If you have sold 
$1,000 worth of magazine fiction or articles 
in the past year, | will work with you on 
straight 10% commission. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


If your stories don't sell, there's 


a reason. Send them to me and 


benefit by my experience in 


writing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Music 


510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 














SONG POEM WRITERS. 


Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining profit sharing 
oa plan. Remarkable changes in 
music industry give new writers more chance 
than ever before. Send poems or songs for 
free report. 
ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 

Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 












NEAT, ACCURATE MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, honest service. 40c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra first and last pages, quality bond. I make 
minor corrections, and write a brief letter giving my 
— of your work, Also, query me for book rates, 
ghosting, revision, etc. 


FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM HUNT 
CEDARPINES PARK, CALIF. 











A SELLING AGENT 
FOR WRITERS 


Now representing Fredric Brown, William 
Campbell Gault, Edward Ronns, and others. 


Inquire for terms before sending 
scripts. 


HARRY ALTSHULER 


1135 N. 65th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





O read the New York drama pages, 
these hot days, you’d think B’way is 
seething with bustling theatre activity. 

This is mostly the hot air from producers 
whistling in their graveyards. By their 
dashing off in four directions, they meet 
the theatre reporters coming and going and 
since the reporters are busy with their own 
summer sorrows (mostly the horseraces) no 
one seems to be pinning rumors down. 

But if you keep a scoreboard, you quickly 
discover nothing of importance has emerged 
as yet. Most of the plays, producers are 
threatening to launch, seem to be musicals, 
vaudeville revues or light comedies. They 
all say they want comedies ; that the public 
wants to laugh. That’s what they said last 
season. Then, perhaps, someone will again 
produce a thriller chiller, like “Angel Street” 
and off will go the whole pack, panting for 
chillers, murder mysteries, butcher melo- 
dramas, etc., and faugh. 

Wailing, of course, “there are no plays 
around”. (“Angel Street” was around for 
years; only one set and five characters: a 
producer’s dream. ) 

B’way has its stunt man out in front 
doing cartwheels. 

The stunt man this season is Wm. Sa- 
royan, who is in N. Y. with $60,000. Since 
no one else will produce Wild Bill’s plays, 
he is doing a few himself. Two of his one- 
acters are in rehearsal and officially opens 
the drama season. They will run two weeks, 
he says, then he will put on two more. 
Then two more. Thus he will create a 
Saroyan Theatre, and give America her fill 
of Saroyan, even tho some people says its 
no longer necessary. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SEPTEMBER, 


ET’S finish up the list we began two 


months back of B’way’s most active 
producers. This month we’ll catalogue the 
remaining few. Then next month we’ll 


itemize the co-operative producing groups 
small theatres, “‘showcase” theatres, etc. 
(There’s health and vitality in these and by 
sending your play to them you often get 
surprising results. B’way producers keep a 
sharp eye on the small theatres.) With 
this file completed you will have New York’s 
major theatre markets in toto. 


John Wilson, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. C. 

Some say he produces only Noel Cow- 
ard’s plays, but his office claims they will 
read any script that shows merit. Not only 
high comedy, wit and sophistication are 
their metier, but such plays as “Excursion” 
and “Dear Octopus” have been produced, 
they point out. They don’t do plays of 
questionable taste. Will do melodramas, 


tragedies. This office produces one or two 
plays a year. So far has one only on its 
agenda. 


Otto Preminger, 234 W. 44th, N. Y. C. 

Says he will read any good script. Drama, 
comedy, legit, One set or twenty 
sets, doesn’t matter to him. If you send in 
your script, send a weekly letter reminding 
him you are waiting. Preminger is a new- 
comer as a producer. He directed “Margin 
for Error’ two Has several 
plays in his safe, but says he’s still looking. 


Oscar Serlin, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
ma. 3k 

Considered a very liberal producer. Kind 
to actors and writers. Options a lot of 
plays. Has at least four in his files now. 
He is the producer of “Life With Father” 
and “Arsenic and Old Lace’. Has a high 
batting average on theatre acumen. 


Wharton and Gabel, 11 W. 42nd St., 
mY. 

It’s hard to classify this office. It has a 
quarter million to spend on plays and pro- 
duction, but buys few plays and produces 
less. It works with John Hay’ Whitney’s 
money. Lately it has been buying pieces 


musical. 


seasons ago. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


oar YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 











| F  pentegeie perfectly typed on best grade 
paper l0c per page; |5c with grammatical 
corrections. One week service on book lengths. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MARY S. FURNESS 


HILTON HOTEL EL PASO, TEXAS 
COMMODORE HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
ideas in newspapers, magazines 
books, Splendid opportunity to 
break into’’ fascinating ig a 
field, May bring you up to $5.0 
per wena dl ry we time, Experience DETAILS 
unnec Write todz ay for F 
details. “NO. ‘OBL IGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. F. U. 163, St. Louis, Mo. 











SONG WRITERS 


If you have words, melodies or just ideas write for my 
OUTSTANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent! Four of my songs — —_ over a 
MILLION phonograph records. proposition speaks 
we itself . . . SEEING IS BELIEVING. Be convinced 
NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











—WANTED— 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet 

“Getting Ahead In Songwriting’? which explains everything. 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation, 
Write today 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St, 





Dept. 4 New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s D1 
that of any other writer’s m: 
beginning writers, profes i 
publicity men, theatrical producers, 
and newspaper men tl rougho it United 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Kates for the Personal Column are seven « 





EST is much greater than 
azine. Each issue is rez 5 





ents a word, 












Using a box nur r counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results 

No stationer, literary critic, literary typewriter 
correspondence school or typist copy acce 1 by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, st amps or “check k nd copy W it th 
cash | to cover the October iss or e 

We ask anyone who has 1 a complaint on an a ser in 
our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 


wieun’s Dicest promptly 


TOUCHRITE, a mechanical contrivance, teaches touch 
typing efficiently in few hours. Guaranteed. $2.98. 
Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st, N.Y.C. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. Estab- 


lished 1889. Abraham’s Magazine Service, 506 
East 13th St., N. 

TYPEWRITER OWNERS: YOU need “125 Ways to 
Make Money with Your Typewriter’ ? 148p. of real 
cash ideas. $1.00 postpaid. Stamp brings par- 
ticulars. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 


Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 
RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 


complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, c. 

INK! 


THE TRAIL YOU LEAVE IN What does it 


reveal? Send a specimen of your handwriting for a 
detailed analysis of your mind, character and per- 
sonality! Invest one dollar today and benefit by 
learning what your vocational aptitude is. It may 
be the turning point of your career. Faye Eileen 
Scott, 227 Linn, Peoria, Illinois. 

STATEN ISLANDER wishes local writer contacts. 
ox C-5. 


25 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Cat- 


alog. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark 
HOW WESTERN MEN MAKE LOVE. Get the right 


slant on your Western heroes. Send $1 for 1000- 
word article and answer to one query. Zelle 
Eychaner, JL Ranch, Kaycee, Wyo 

SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 


friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Establi hed 
1922. Members everywhere, Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


FREE—Classified List of reliable 
Charles Carson, Box 5028, Metro Sta., 


CLIPPINGS FOR SALE, $1.00 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Imogene Tucker, Route 5, Car- 
thage, Miss. 


book publishers. 
Los Angeles. 








PERSONNEL COUNSELOR. State problem in full. 
Strictly confidential. Fee $1. All subjects. E. J 
Keyt, South Laguna, Calif. 

2,500 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books 
courses, Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 

ISOLATED—town or city? Join The Friendship 
Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, 
Wash. Enclose postage. 

LIFE IN UTAH, mysteries of Mormonism, J. M. 
Beadle, 1870. The American Lawyer, Delos W. 
Beadle, 1852 with maps of those times, Laura M. 


Fleming, 452 Perry St., Marseilles, Ill. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c, 
mar, Minn. 


Full instructions and 


Charles Olive, Will- 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


ONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazine 


or list. 
World's 
Clientele. 


FREE, 


One year private service guaranteed under 
Simplest, All-Personal System, Extensive 

Established 1939. Sealed particulars 
Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


THERE IS A FORMULA for every kind of writing 


and The Magic Formula for Writing Success by 

Howard E. Hill is the first book to show what it is 
and how you can apply it. Price 50c. Manuscripter, 
1518 West 12th St., Los p tc 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY 
book. Like new, $7. Tugar DePass, Camden, S. C. 
HAVE A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home easy 
No peddling, nobody calls 

>, Details, quarter. 808 


enough for youngster. 
on you. Enjoyable pas 
Elizabeth, Anderson, S 





1e 
Cc. 





POETESS, excellent wants collab- 
oration with composer. 


timely material, 


Box C-6. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, tips, markets, 
read ‘“‘The Cartooning World”, 25c copy. Bill 
Porcelli, 1239 South California Blvd., Chicago. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS through our Personal Serv- 
dedicated to the promotion of friendships. We 
sonally met the majority of our members. 
Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. Write 
today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week day 
10 A. M. to 9 P. M. Out of town residents 
phone us at reduced rates after 7 P. M. Amer- 
Service, 236 West 70th St. (Dept. WD), New 
City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 


ice 
have per 


from 





ET CHECKS FROM SMALL TOWN PUBLICA- 


TIONS! The Rural Writer and Special Correspon- 
dent Plan, 25c. PRESS, 192612 Bonsallo Ave., Los 
Angeles, C: alif. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
solicited by writer 


from ambitious young lady 
in thirties, outstanding member 
of learned profession, Jewish. Please describe self 
fully, including color of hair, eyes, complexion; 
snapshot desirable. Box C-7. 


Com- 


GET $2-$3-$4 CHECKS writing juvenile verse. 
ss Bam- 


e instructions, 25c. Service Press, 4822 
ne Los Angeles. 
Traveler, etc., 
woman who 


HOMELY MAN. Nove 
wishes correspond 
won’t exchange photos. 


list, Explorer, 
single, homely 
Box C-2, 


100 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $3.00. List 
of thousands of relics free. Caddo Trading Post, 
Glenwood, Ark 


HOW TO BECOME POPULAR. $1.00 particulars. 
Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 


WILL SELL for $25 a complete Newspaper Institute 

of America course in newspaper writing and arti- 
writing, including texts, lectures and supple- 
mentary fiction guides. Wm. Friedrich, Winsted 
Rd., Torrington, Conn. 





cle 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
192612-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 





10 FAMOUS SHAKESPEARIAN PLAYS, bound sep- 


arately, limp leather, silver titles, in handsome 
walnut finish case. Six-point type. Each book 
averages 237 pages, total 2,377 pages, 34x 2%. 


Worth double. $3.20. Monroe Sales, Springfield, O. 


ARE THERE NO INTERESTING PEOPLE (especial- 
ly gals) in Philadelphia, Pa.? Box C-3. 





WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 
stamp. Lance Moon, Psychologist, 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Personal help $1 and 
Room 614, 830 
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NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Reasonable 
prices, distinctive work. Herald-Printers, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


4 MOST READ MAIL ORDER MAGAZINES, 15c. 
Armand Cartier, 695G North Pittsfield, Mass. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS. A new service, copying 
and duplicating cartoons for advertisers, offers you 
big money-making opportunity for full or spare 
time. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, 
Wisconsin. 


YOUNG WRITER wishes to correspond with amateur 
and professional writers. E. Eller, 216 Lorton Ave- 
nue, Burlingame, Calif. 


JOIN THE VICTORY LETTER SERVICE. All ages. 
List 50c. R. Byers, 130 E. 8th St., Cambridge, O. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
Details and Markets. The Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


GENTLEMAN WRITER would correspond with aspir- 
ing poets (both sexes) interested in theosophy 
and kindred movements’ (Cincinnati-Louisville 
area). Write: Box C-4. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623W Dick- 
ens, Chicago. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. G'oria Press, 1926%2 D. 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED: INTERESTING pen-friend, either sex 
(NOT matrimonial). Open-minded discussions all 
subjects, mutual advice. Student writer. Box C-1. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to do, 
I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


YOU NEED PLOTS that put life and originality into 
your story, plots that detail characters, opening, 
crises, climax, atmosphere, reader-appeal. For five 
years I have furnished plots that make your story 
easy to write and effective when written. Send 
story-idea and $3 for 2500-word plot-outline writ- 
ten for your story. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard 
York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


FLASH! Start Correspondence Club with Only $1.00. 
We furnish everything. Plans 25c. Reedy-B, 2149 
Jackson, Chicago. 


BACK DATED MAGAZINES. Foreign, domestic. 
Used, new technical books, Catalog 10c (refund- 
ed). Ciceron’s Center, 863 First Ave., New York, 
New York. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty of $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Details for stamp. O’Neill, 
2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 


SWING ALONG with The Bohemian Parade for 
sterling friendships and glorious adventure. Young 
or old. Non-matrimonial. Beautiful magazine, 
facts, 20c. Geo. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


MONEY IN ARTICLES. 50 — and Teen-age 
Markets. Information on es, taboos, slant, 
lengths, rates, etc., $1.00. heaat” 3381, Seattle, Wash. 


NOTICE—10 of my clients were Digest-Liberty prize 
winners. Your ideas developed into complete 2500 
word plots should win checks too. $3 each. Edna 
Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB solves social problems 
for lonely folks. Sincere, attractive members every- 
where, some wealthy. Particulars in plain, sealed 
envelope. Clara Matthews, Box 6182-B, Miami, Fla. 


LAST CALL! Woodford’s “Trial and Error”, $1.50. 
Limited copies left. Free bargain list. ’ Arthur 
Lifshin, 208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


PRIVATE MAIL ADDRESS; Clarke’s Mail Service; 
Letters forwarded everywhere. 50c monthly. 250 
West 78th St., New York, ENdicott 2-4957. 


WANTED—Correspondence with persons interested 
in musical playwriting and cartooning. Lock Box 
24, Main P. O., St. Louis, Mo. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: No time to use my 
new copy. Will sell (in perfect condition) for $8. 
L. Druger, 284 East 171st St., New York City. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TYPEWRITER RIBBON INK, 
furniture polish, hand softener and ice cream pow- 
der. Formula dime each, 4 for 30 cents. Box C-8. 

STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


ALL AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Members 
everywhere, Private introductions when possible. 
Rates low. Mrs. Clarke, 250 West 78th St., New 
York, ENdicott 2-4957. 


LONELY? Many beautiful women, attractive gentle- 
men wish marriage. (Many wealthy.) Write 
“Cupid’s Mail”, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


LETTERS MAILED, 20c each, or shopping from 
Arizona or Mexico. Agents wanted for genuine 
Mexican or articles typical of Arizona. Stamped 
envelope—postal for details, appreciated. Sarah 
Poage, 106 E, 17th St., Tucson, Ariz. 


DOMINO and Mask on Paper. Send stamp to 
Margaret Emerson, Box 234 G.P.O., New York, 
New York 

NAMES YOU NEED—1,000 surnames and first 
names; grouped by nationalities; compiled by 
authority on family names; 250 place names; 
“fiction naturals;” all, $1.00. Charles Didway, 
Muleshoe, Texas. 


UNPUBLISHED SHORT STORIES for sale, $1.00 
each. Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“HUMOR CARTOON BOOK.” Modern array of gag- 
cartoons. 25c copy. Bill Porcelli, 1239 South Cali- 
fornia, Chicago. 


SURPRISE FRIENDS with Hollywood (Calif.) post- 
mark. Letters mailed, a dime plus_ postage. 
Box C-9. _——— 

WRITERS! EARN LIVING OUTDOORS while learn- 
ing. 250 ideas, dollar. George Bryant, Route 2, 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


“PRAYER” is the most powerful WEAPON on Earth. 
Try it. Pray each day: “GOD be merciful to me, 
a sinner; and save me for JESUS CHRIST’S sake. 
“LORD,” I do give Thee Thanks for the Blessings 
and Abundance that is mine. George Wargo. 


EMOTIONAL NORDIC, 36, irreligious, commercial 
background, will correspond with facetiously sin- 
cere ‘girl, 30- 35, for writing exp., possible marriage. 
All responses answered. Box 307, ‘Sausali to, Calif. 


(LEARN TO SB) 
W RITE 


If you have any talen 









you should learn quickly 





to write for ion and profit. Former 

Editor gives Basic R Essential Principles, 

Send only $1 for cc mp sete instructions, Satis- 
sly 


faction or money back immediate 


\ Authors’ Bureau, 126-D Newbury St. ‘Boston, sone! i 





TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate—carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 
30c per thousand words. No job too small or 
too large. Minor corrections in punctuation 


and spelling. 
F. V. WILSON 


126 E. Railroad St. 











Kenton, Ohio 
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of other producers shows, tho it produces 


LET’ N TALK IT OVER one play or so a year on its own (“Cafe 
Crown” during the past season). 


Frankly, as a Writers’ Counsel, I am not interest- om . ‘ 
ed in Volume Turnover of my P es: es. I do no They say tney accept scripts only thru 
high pressure promoting. I give short shrift to mp ; : 1 ’ . 
postcard inquirers and other time-wasters agents. Tastes are varied, tho they d like 

I pref er to work with serious writers who look to produce plays of distinction. (Once did 
upon writing as a profession, not as an immediate ae 4: ; ig 9 ie 
source of easy money. We try to (1) Sell specific ‘Medicine,’ a play on socialized medicine. ) 
stories; (2) Build professional careers; (3) Develop _ ‘A ‘ 
writers’ personalities; (4) Get the most out of each They have the souls of bankers, tho Mar- 
writer’s natural abilities : ~ Bip a oa oe 

tin Gabel, the kingfish, is in many progres- 

This requires intimate relations, mutual confidence 4 ye if 5 
between Writer and Critic. I need to know all sive movements. So far they own only one 
about an author’s background and _ interest In ; - My f . 
return I give Detailed Analysis, Constructive Help script, which they are considering for pro- 


and Creative Individual Attention to each writer's 4 ; ° ‘ 
problems all along the line auction sometime this season, 
f 1 


Inevitably this means some of my best work for 


writers is done through letters, missionary work re 
encouragement for which there is no charge John Wildberg and Cheryl Crawford, 
49 W. 45th, N. Y 
For Instance, Recently sth, N. Y. C. 
(1) I secured a Fellowship for one of my promis- Wildberg is a theatrical lawyer. Craw- 


ing students at the U. of N. H. Writers’ Conference , 5 i a s s 
2) I set up a $100 sale of a rejected mss. Agent ford is one of the founders of the old Group 


got a cc ission, I a ‘“‘Thank yor . . 
ee oe : er : The atre, the finest acting group in the coun- 


3) I opened new markets for several writers 












4) I ironed out relations with 


try. Together the two operate a theatre in 
a promotional campaign for an Idea ise : 
in Column, Lecture and Book f d Maplewood, N. J., where they try-out new 


300k form (and approved 





by Washington!). 
Rie plays, do revivals, etc. 
REWRITE Magazine Says Wildberg: “We’re interested in al- 
A lively, aggressive, practical monthly that ad- . _ 
vances your interests and supplements my work with most any kind of script. I don’t believe 
writers at a distance. . . 
; every script has to be something y aug 
Subscribe now! Cor nplete 1941 and ’42 file (24 ae I ‘ ats . Ss yu laugh 
issues for the price of 18), $1.50. Reg sularly $l. per at. We get two dozen scripts aw eek, have 
year; 3 issues, 30c. Permanently Useful! - f 2 
Felt Washing Geeupe caw forming tn Conbeidgs a good playreader and we read everything. 
Worcester, Springfield, New York City Right now particularly interested in some- 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS thing for Raymond Massey.” 


Writers Counsel Service 














44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. _ a > T r 

9 ge. Russell Lewis, 18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 

SELL THE COMICS Another newcomer. Says he is “inter- 
SARY. “Comic magazines pay 85 to 850 ested in light things, comedies. Not silly 
for simple easily-written pk ers 
can sell them. NO, PERIENCE, tn ‘iain comedies but Play s with purpose and mean- 
field now y t ou how. In- : 
cludes 6,000-word NOW in -. ©sce 1pist.’ 
my personal coachi i eti < 
on Sich of your own comic ‘strip mar ust ripis 
—whic I show 7 how to writ All 
comes ie only $3.C . " . a 

SEND ORDER TODAY 4 And that’s the list of producers. These 


HALLACK McCORD | gg cb 
Denver, Colorads are the boys who put on the plays last sea- 
son, four-fifths of which proved to be 


EASIEST PATH T0 PRINT AND PAY stinkers. Most of them are kindly incom- 











SHORT ITEM Writing Course in One Lesson, complet sae . . 
with MARKET LIST and r. nth of personal help up petents, businessmen in a field of art, who 
to ten short items (totalling not over 5000 1 | . e F 

JUVENILE LESSON FREE. Only $1.00. Also probably chose this profession because they 





tion and instruction on fiction Particulars FRE E Id t | t O } f tl tt 
could get up late. Or because of the pretty 

WILL HEIDEMAN * sae ges. 

ladies. Or the phenomenal profits in the 


211 Valley, New Ulm, Minn., Dept. D-5 : 
jackpot. 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS - None of them seems to know what the 


public wants, judging by their repeated 
flops ; and such obvious commonsense which 





whose stories are not selling need e 
their scriy nd expert marketing adv‘ce 
years’ ex! Pe e as a writer and 

render aay a ble assistance to non-pr 





EXTREME MODERAT “ale ort : . ° 
Sar che chore id aun cumnisen Sstter'e ‘ the movies applies—cheap prices, for ex- 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE ample, never seems to dawn upon them. j 
LITERARY CONSULTANT " so ‘J 

peeeeen Sees cite dpeliniidas If you have read their quotes above, you 
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can see how unimaginative they are. 

‘It’s too bad for our readers that we 
haven’t been able to mark and brand pro- 
ducers like the government does chickens, 
but unfortunately these gentlemen are so 
nebulous and tricky that one season they’re 
chicken and next they’re steer. Each pro- 
ducer despises the other’s ability, opinions 
and taste in clothes, so they can never be 
gotten together to improve our theatre, 
which is a no-man’s land, and is fast de- 
clining into vaudeville, musicals, ice-skating, 
and revivals. 

Item: The Rialto Service Bureau, 1501 
Broadway types plays. 


E called a prominent B’way agent, one 
who’s been around for 20 years, and 
asked her how the play market is sizing up 
at the moment. She reports there aren’t 
many plays being sold right now. “And 
not many coming in. Very few good ones; 
in fact they’re pretty bad. They lack story, 
don’t know where to go. They are mostly 
comedies and farces. A few anti-nazi plays. 
No melodramas and no dramas, While 
producers on the other hand want comedies 
and farces; in one set and 6 characters.” 
A comparison of this summer with last 
shows that 18 plays are running on B’way 
as compared to 12 last year. These 6 extra 
shows are vaudeville, musicals and oper- 
ettas. The season seems to be starting a 
little earlier too. 

P. S.—Playwrights who have read the 
usual dozen books on technique and who 
try to glance thru worthwhile newcomers, 
should thumb thru “How to Write a Play” 
which Simon & Shuster just launched. 

Every few years a new handbook on play- 
writing appears which extends to frontiers 
of the playwrights theatre knowledge, and 
Lajos Egri’s book is the current one, 

We say this because of his chapters on 
Premise, Character and Conflict. There is 
an unusual tribute to the author, Egri, by 
Producer Gilbert Miller in a preface which 
hails the book as extra-ordinary. 

The price is $2.50 or if you put in your 
request at the local library they’ll most 
likely get it for you. The Dicest’s book 
department will also take your $2.50. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ‘*My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
‘“‘My Formula for Fiction,’ 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 




























"WRITER" S CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to all 
since 1918, are familiar with this HELPFUL SERVICE 
since 

Ow 





staff will revise and typewrite 
manuscripts ready fon submission to publication at SPECIAL 
RATES. BOOKLENGTH MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 

TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALLY typewritten, including good bond paper and one 
carbon copy at reasonable rates. 


WRITER’ Ss CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St. New York City || 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We_ have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


'F—you wish Collaborative Criticism and ee service, 

i1fF—you need Plots, Typing, or Ghost Writin 

'F—you want Personalized Coaching (any typ 

iF—you will give me the opportunity, I'll oe you too, 
Writing classes and clubs in CHICAGO 

111 W. Jackson, Wed., 10:30 A, M,., and 7:00 P, M, (.50) 


MILDRED |. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
213112 Ridge Bivd., Evanston, Ill 
[Technique] $1.00 


Boo} 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! 
{Formulas} $1.25 


WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES 











MAKE MONEY 


Writing For Business Papers and 
Other Specialized Magazines 


We teach you what to write, how to write 
it and where to send it. Low tuition. Easy 
terms. Personalized training. For complete 


information write today to 


THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 


5711 W. CHICAGO AVE. CHICAGO 
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Women’s First Class Magazines 


American Home, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Jean Austin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on decorating, building, gardening, chil- 
dren, food, accompanied by photographs when- 
ever possible. Reports within three weeks. 
Payment on publication.” 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Frank W. McDonough, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We use practical ‘how-to’ articles on home and 
garden subjects, including foods and recipes, 
menus, nutrition, home-furnishings and deco- 
rating, toolcraft for men, handcraft of all kinds 
for women, remodeling using non-critical ma- 
terials, home repair and maintenance, homes 
and/or gardens of famous Americans, marital 
and family-relationships problems, family-enter- 
tainment features, humorous articles on home 
and garden and family subjects. Photographs. 
Publish a small amount of poetry on home and 
garden subjects. Payment depends on quality 
of material. Pays excellent rates on acceptance.” 


Bride’s' Magazine, 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Marian Murtfeldt, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use 1000 word articles on anything amusing or 
of interest to the bride or the bride-to-be. Use 
single photos of Society Brides with caption.” 


Charm, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Elizabeth D. Adams, Editor. Formerly called 
Your Charm Magazine. “We use short fiction 
stories; also feature articles on careers, hobbies, 
grooming, etc. Payment on acceptance.” 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Elizabeth Penrose, Editor. “We are open 
to short, short fiction. Also feature articles on 
travel, personalties, and any likely subject that 
would interest an audience of young career 
women. 1500 to 2000 words is average length 
for all contributions.” 








Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
short stories, 4000 to 7000 words. Good short- 
shorts also accepted. All types of articles, 2500 
to 4000 words. Use short, simple verse forms; 
best length 16 lines. Pays a $1.00 per line. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance according to merit.” 


Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mary Louise Aswell, Literary Editor. 
“We publish very little fiction and no unsolicited 
verse. Fiction must be distinguished, not com- 
peting with ‘popular’ women’s magazine fiction. 
Prefer articles submitted in outline form, Rates 
are good, paid on acceptance.” 


Holland’s Magazine, 3306 Main Street, Dallas, 
Texas. Arthur Coleman, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of 
romance and adventure up to 4000 words. Ar- 
ticles on southern subjects only. A_ limited 
amount of poetry is used for which we pay 35c 
to 50c a line. Reports within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 


Household Magazine, 8th and Jackson Streets, 
Topeka, Kansas. Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
use serials from 20,000 to 30,000 words in four 
to five installments. Short stories up to 5000 
words, but with preference for briefer and 
shorter material, especially short shorts. We have 
a high literary standard and do not want trite 
and ill-written material. Want fiction with drama, 
human appeal and humor; articles that are 
fresh, authoritative and of general interest. Pre- 
fer to be queried in advance about articles. Use 
brief, significant lyrics. Reports within a week. 
Payment is 2c a word and up for prose; 50c a 
line for verse, on acceptance.” 


Ladies’ Home. Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Bruce and Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould, Editors. Issued monthly; 15c 
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a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use material of in- 
terest to women: short stories, 3000 to 5000 
words; novelettes, from 20,000 to 40,000 words ; 
serials, 50,000 to 60,000 words. Long articles 
are generally assigned but we are actively in the 
market for short articles, 500 to 2500 words, on 
subjects of general interest to women. We use 
short lyric poems on subjects of love, children 
and nature. Reports promptly. Top rates paid 
on acceptance.” 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Otis L. Wiese, Editor; Constance 
Smith, Fiction Editor. Issued monthly; 15c¢ a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use stories with strong 
emotional appeal; plot is unimportant but good 
writing is essential. No mystery, dialect or period 
stories. Lengths: 4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
12,000 to 15,000 words ; novels, 25,000 to 30,000 
words with suspense and action; serials, 50,000 
to 60,000 words, of romance, young marriage, 
problem material. Use a little poetry, but it 
must be above average. Reports within a week. 
Pays high rates.” 


Mademoiselle, 1 E. 57th Street, New York 
City. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fiction of 3500 words and articles of 2500 words. 
Articles on fashion, beauty and decorating are 
staff written, Reports as quickly as possible. 
Payment on acceptance.” 


Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Edna Woolman Chase, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is 
a fashion magazine—no fiction used. We use 
articles fram 1500 to 2500 words; photographs 
of travel, candid camera, personalities. Reports 
within two weeks. Payment is from $25 to $200, 
on acceptance.” 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
City. Cora Anthony, Managing Editor; Betty 
Finnin, Fiction Editor. Issued monthly; 2c a 


copy. “We use up to 5000 word fiction that has 
human interest appeal and whose subjects are 








THORS 


BIG BUUK OF TRE MONTH: roure hearin -enty 
about the ~ new book, a 4 John White, ARGENTINA. 
just published by Viking. Read it. It will open your 
eyes. And you've seen Mr. White, my client, in the 
S. E. P. Watch for other appearances. 

LATEST NEWS: Just out: THE SHIVERING BOUGH, by 
Noel Burke—one of the top literary mysteries of the 
season, which | placed recently. | am receiving so many 
calls that | will be glad to see your book lengths (mys- 
fery. straight novel and non-fiction) at no obiigation 

you. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DD- APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 










































Last week, as | squeezed one off into the 
X-Ring, | realized how much my clients could 
learn from my favorite sport. On the range 
| know what my precision rifle and ammuni- 
tion will do; | set my telescopic sight for 
elevation and windage. Most important of 
all, | know exactly what the range is. Where- 
fore | am accounted a pretty good shot. 

In the battle for sales, your talent is your 
weapon. No matter how powerful that weapon 
may be, it will be useless if you set your 
sights too high, or too low, or off to one 
side—in other words, at markets for which 
you are not suited. Plenty of writers with less 
of what it takes than you have, are counted 
pretty good shots in the writing business 
because they have found their own range. 

Setting the sights for your talent—your weapon— 
is your all important job right now. Directing 
talents for my clients, setting their sights, is what | 
have done for 10 long years. My successful writers 
told me about themselves when they came to me— 
found out what they had, learned how to make the 
most of it, determined exactly where they were 
going. And when | know what | should about you, 
I'll set your sights too. So when you send me your 
first manuscript, tell me all about yourself; the 
more you tell me, the better will | know what mar- 
kets you are suited for. One day's checks as we 
close—$415. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and_ serials) 
range from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, 
THIS WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action 
magazines like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, 
BLACK MASK, eftc., and into other fields represented 
by ALL STORY, LOVE STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES 
and the syndicates. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced market- 
ing of your manuscripts are: $! for the first 4000 words of 
each manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All 
books over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No 
other fees. 

No “‘collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . always. 
The thorough help | give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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of general interest to American housewives and 
mothers. Serials, 35,000 words. We use 1500 
word articles. No photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports within four weeks. Payment made on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Willa Roberts, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
stories with good writing and universal appeal 
to women; stories of young love but with un- 
usual plot twists; 4000 to 6000 words. Feature 
articles are considered—should be of general 
interest. Study magazine. Pays good rates.” 


New York City. 
$2.50 a year. 


Tou, 41 W. 57th Street, 
Issued bi-monthly; 50c a copy; 
“Mostly staff written.” 


Women’s Secondary Magazines 


American Cookery, 35 Fayette Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Imogene Wolcott, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July and August. “We use ar- 
ticles on any phase of home economics or do- 
mestic science, preferably under 3000 words. 
Recipes. Also use stories appealing to home- 
makers with domestic science background. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, $3 and up for photos, on 
publication.” 


The Better Home, 161 Eighth Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Elizabeth Denmark, Editor, Is- 


sued quarterly; 12c a copy; 48c a year. ‘“‘We 
use poetry, articles, stories, sermonettes. Articles 
may deal with biography, literature, science. 


Should be written in popular style and not be 
severely technical or statistical. Use devotional, 
nature, children, old age themes. Pen drawings 
are used. Reports monthly. Payment is Yac a 
word; higher on poetry.” 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine. “Query editor. Not 
in the market at all.” 


Daughters of the American Revolution, Me- 
morial Hall, 17th and C Streets, Washington, 
D. C. Elisabeth E. Poe, Editor. “We use his- 
torical short stories and articles on the Ameri- 
can scene up to about fifty years ago. Rate of 
payment varies.” 


Everywoman’s Magazine, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. Elita Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
3c a copy. “We want easy-to-read, light and 
humorous material, also good emotional stories. 
Serials, 3 and 4 parts, 6000 words each; short 
stories, 3000 to 5000 words; short shorts, 1200 
words; articles, 1200 to 1500 words. Use photo- 


graphs and poetry. Reports in three weeks. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” 

Grit, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Howard R. 
Davis, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy. “We 


use clean short stories of adventure, mystery, 


love, Western, etc., 1000 to 4000 words. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; household articles; 
short illustrated articles for women’s and chil- 
dren’s pages. Payment is $3.50 to $6.00 for 
each short story accepted; $2.00 to $3.00 per 
article; $2.00 per photo; on acceptance.” 


Home & Food, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
City. Flora Sands Carlan, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly. “We are interested in short short 
stories of 1200 to 1500 words. Payment is $10 
to $15 each.” 


Home Gardening, 610 Bienville Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Camilla Bradley, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles on planning and planting the home 
grounds under Southern conditions; on flower ar- 
rangement; window gardens; vegetables and 
flowers for Southern gardens; tools and other 
garden equipment and gadgets. Limited amount 
of poetry accepted. Black and white photos or 
pen and ink drawings acceptable; also cartoons 
pertaining to gardening. No fiction.” 


House and Garden, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. “We use articles on hobbies; 
household and gardening. Unusual photographs 
of table furnishings. Not a very open market 
for the free-lance Very little bought 
without order.” 


writer. 


1819 Broadway, New 
Editor. Issued 


Independent Woman, 
York City. Winifred Willson, 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
authoritative articles on emerging economic, 
political and social problems; women’s achieve- 
ments, new opportunities for women, success 
stories, interviews with celebrities; special social 
and psychological problems of the business and 
professional woman’s group; 1500 to 2100 words. 
Photographs should accompany articles. Reports 
within two weeks. Payment varies.” 

Mother’s-Home Life, 179 E. Second Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We use 
stories of about 2500 words; articles, 500 to 
700 words. Few short poems. Reports and pays 
on publication.” 


Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, California. Walter L. Doty, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10 a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use interesting new Western houses (with photos) 
which solve a problem of living. Also want in- 
teresting new Western gardens. Lengths: 200 
to 1000 words. Use a few travel pictures ac- 
companied by captions of places in the West; 
must tell a story. Want poetry that explains 
‘Western living.’ Reports usually within three 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word for articles; 25c 
a line for poetry; $1 to $5 for photos, on publi- 
cation.” 
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After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’s book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Gat Be Be... ... .§3.50 
john B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


Indexed 2.50 
The Correct Word and How to 
Use It 1.50 
}- Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right .. 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
Writing Good English... .. 2.00 
Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder walsles a 
Soule’s Synonyms .. 3.50 
Don’t Say It 3.50 


john B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play . 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play ; 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting j is 2.75 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary - 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio a 2.50 


Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s an Don’ts of Radio 
Writing ‘ 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing .. . 3.00 


Lamar Lane 


How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories ; . 3.50 
Frances Marion 
Radio Writing ... : 3.75 


Max Wolie 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy.. ee 
edith Cherrington 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

Rhymes and Meters............ «75 


Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 1.75 
j. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry............ .50 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 


Verse Writing Simplified. ... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon eee 


Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook = 
Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Sheet muy 1, - 
Plotto 25.00 
Wm. W ‘allace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 





MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS | the Magazine Article... 1.50 
t 


arles Carson 











The be aa s eames phar 3.00 | | Making M ripts Salabl 2.00 
athieu . 
Photo-Market Guide..... 50 | Walter Des Marais 
Fohn P. Lyons Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
1942 Photo Almanac & Market Philip Wittenberg 
Guide | : 00 | Modern Criminal Investigation. .300 
1942 Writer’s Year Book and Dr. Harry Suderman 
Market Guide ; -00 | Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 
Where and How to Sell E. Brennecke 
Photographs .... rere 6 a 1.00 
SONG WRITING eames: Novels to Sell... 2.50 
. aurence D’Orsay 
Facts About Popular tai Underworld and Prison Slang.. 1.00 
Writing ao" .-.. 1.50] Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
Th Le Spacth Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
e At FS ed Writing...... 1.00 Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... .25 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 + a ory Rena 7 women erat de os 
Robert Bruce Ramon R, Adams 
CAMERA PROFITS Hash House Lingo . ... 1.00 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car eS fh -- 195 
an ‘amera SB a ge naeoll 
Paul G Holt & H.R. Snyder The y peed hes vous, . . 3.00 
é e 
SHORT STORY WRITING Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
a Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
me Woodford oo Th slerrinstes 1 
Short Fer IP te ma .« “ “all Synonyms for “Said” 50 
affelock 
Narrative Technique ,...... 250] HeytePagpars Mi and” 
homas rvas ees “i 
Trial & Error Prune . 3.00 The yd a” eae - 1.00 
Jack Woodfor 
inte, You Cu, Fee 3.00 may Hy veoeeee 1,00 
aurence rsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 The = Sees * - 1.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Teens q Fiction Writing... 1.75 | | The oem 7 Sams - 1.00 
° owst 
The Weiting ? oan baie 3.00 | Turn pally ayy Bes Money 1.00 
Arthur offman ’ 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | Contes see ae, See 2.75 
Arthur S. Hoffman Selling, What Lm Write 
eee od Writing. . . 2.00 | * ‘Donald MacCampbell 
ooinson 
My Sweni Success Secrets.... 2.00 2 Sener to Win 2.50 
Vill Herman : ioe Te ae 
i Z ih ‘ Helen King 
The — Sie 3.00) Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Writing As a Come. " 2.00 | w, eh Se wst Reduent 
omas 2Zé 
Mingniee a a Editing . 3.25 a >? by SEE -.. 3,65 
harnley onverse ss 
ae rag pe ouiy 2.00 The ee ee - 1.00 
May £mery a T2462 
Writing Magazine Fiction asp] Te eS ee ee... 2 
Walter S. Campbell Writ a od ’, H ie 1.00 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 - Mild ~ ; R on : y 
Anne Hamilton Writer. "Hel Yo sts If 1.25 
Dynamics of Drama ... 3.00 = Mild o£ Read cat . 
George Armin Shaftel tame sis 
| Putting “Tt” in the Column 3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS Ben Arid 
ne 00 | Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Louis De Jean Henry F. Woods, Jr. 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 2.00 | Ee 
Georges Polti | Henry M. Baus 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


For which I enclose 

Name 

Address . 

City = . State.. 
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HAS REVISION-ITUS 


been keeping you from selling? 


One unpublished writer wrote me in connection 
with his script: ‘‘This is the fifth revision of my 
pet story. But if it doesn’t sell now, even I will 
have to admit it’s hopeless.”’ 

My report to him said in part: ‘‘You’ve got a 
plot here that’s definitely out of the rut. But my 
goodness, must your characters, dialogue and de- 
scription be so wooden and stilted? 

“If you still have the first draft, let me see it. 
It’s possible your work is suffering from revision- 
itus.’ 

He sent the first draft—and it brought him his 
first editorial check. His experience cured him of 
the habit of over-revising, over-polishing all the 
spontaneity out of his stories. 

If you have a story sense, and a reasonable com- 
mand of English, the chances are that a manuscript 
salesman, who will seek the salable factors in your 
script, can do more for you than a critic whose 
theme song is “Revise; revise!’’ 

You should know which kind of service you need: 
criticism, or salesmanship. If it’s the latter, ask for 
my magazine map which shows my position in the 
midst of more than 400 editorial checkbooks. 

The details of my sales service are on the back 
of the map. 

Recently I've had a number of urgent bids for 
plays. If you've written a play, mention the fact 
when asking for the map. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 
























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Seenrarery 


Forty cents a thousand 
first page free. Poetry Ic ine, 
per cent reduction bo ok lengths. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


mn copy and extra 
10r corrections. Ten 



































MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts. 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new 
writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed. 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 42, WD-9 Thomaston, Maine 




























SELL YOUR BOOK NOW! 


There will never be a better time than now to get you 
book published. The Armed Forces and WwW ar Indust be 
have absorbed many of our authors, yet publishers must 
find material constantly 

Is your book ready for publication now? If some 
remediable weakness is holding it back, you may consult 
a selling writer who Il 








will analyze your work carefully, 
show you specifically what is wrong and how to make 
it right. Ask for details. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Box 5028, Metro Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 








ME LO Oe Te LE 
Writer’s Digest 











is your best 





introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIcEstT 


The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Lorna Farrell, Editor. “We 
use non-fiction material of general interest for 
women, 1500 words. Rates vary according to 
length and interest of material. Payment is 
made on acceptance.” 


The Woman’s Exchange Revue, 541 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Ann R. Silver, Editor. 
“This publication is being reduced to a four- 
page folder confining itself to news of the ac- 
tivities of the organization sponsoring it—the 
New York Exchange for Woman’s Work—with 
the May 1942 issue, for the duration.” 


Poetry Markets 


Cycle, 1719 Fairview, Houston, Texas. Lily 
Lawrence Bow, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use poetry of merit, 
‘te make no payment. No photographs.” 


Echoes Magazine, Station A, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. “We shall know by October 15th 
whether or not we can continue our verse maga- 
zines through the year 1943. Our fall 1942 
issues are already filled. We are sending out 
cards to find out whether or not poets wish us 
to continue. Our contributors do, but we don’t 
know whether or not* we shall receive enough 
promises from others.” 


Literary Corner, 966 East 25th Street, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. Henry Picola, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 10 a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are over- 
stocked with poetry, especially war poems. We 
do not buy photographs. Reports in one month. 
No payment for poetry.” 


Popular Poetry Magazine, Station A, Boston, 
Massachusetts. (See above report on Echoes 
Magazine.) 


The Step Ladder, 4917 Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Flora Warren Seymour and 
three others, editors. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use very little fiction; 
if any, very short stories. Our contents are 
mostly staff written, but good contributions which 
are along our lines are considered. We buy 
poetry, but no photographs. Rate depends on 
the material. Payment made on publication.” 


Radio 


Station WBEN, Buffalo, New York. Charles 
T. Harrell, Dramatics Director. ‘We want 30 
minute dramas for radio presentation. Must be 
in radio form. Must be simply written without 
complicated production problems. Mystery, com- 
edy, fantasy, historical, melodrama, drama ac- 
cepted. Avoid war themes. Especially anxious 
for material written around outstanding holidays 
which may utilize war theme. Do not submit 
material prior to September 15, 1942. Reports 
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in ten days. Pays $25.00 per half hour, sus- 
taining commercial negotiation.” 


Trade Journals 
American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Build- 
ing, Ithaca, New York. E. R. Eastman, Editor. 
Issued bi-weekly; $1.00 for 2 years. “Unusual 
pictures of farm and rural subjects with short, 
snappy legends are given consideration. Prompt 
report on pictures. Pays about $3.00.” 


American Builder & Building Age, 105 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. Bernard L. 
Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy} 
$2.00 a year. “We use practical and technical 
illustrated articles on home building and light- 
load-bearing commercial construction; photos 
and plans of designs of merit. We use little free- 
lance material.. Photos with adequate data used. 
Reports promptly. Payment is $10.00 per page 
as and when published.” 


Brick and Clay Record, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. R. S. Smolik, News 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy. “We use 
news and features of the brick and clap indus- 
try. We have our own staff of regular corre- 
spondents, so do not send in material without 
querying first.” 


Buildings and Building Management, 141 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Charles A. McCaleb, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
$3.00 a year. “This magazine is largely staff 
written. Rarely uses free-lance material.” 


Market Growers Journal, 112% Chestnut 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. A. R. Junginger, 
Editor. “We use brief articles of interest to 
commercial growers of vegetables, and experience 
and practical articles on growing and markets. 
Length 1500 words. Most material furnished 
gratis.” 


Motor Service Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. A. H. Packer, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles and photographs of interest to service 
managers in automotive repair shops. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope for mimeographed 
sheet giving requirements.” 


Motour, Central Parkway and Race Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Frank Switalski, Editor. “We 
use very little free-lance material. Query the 
editor before submitting anything.” 


Printers Ink (A Journal for Advertisers), 185 
Madison Avenue, New York City. G. A. Nichols, 
Editor. Issued weekly; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We use articles on advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising subjects, not over 2000 words (except 
in unusual cases). Safer to query editor in ad- 
vance before writing articles. Most outside ma- 
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PRIZE IDEAS FREE! 


More money can be made at home 
writing entries for Prize Contests than 
in any other way! PRIZE IDEAS can 
show you HOW. Dr. George Crane, 


eminent Psychologist, advises WRIT- 
ERS to practice their craft writing 


Contest entries. 


LET PRIZE IDEAS SHOW YOU 
HOW — FREE! 


Latest Issue is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. Write NOW for Con- 
test News and Details of Contests 
offering $75,000 in prizes—also How- 
To-Win Ideas and Entries That Won 
Prizes!! Just use a penny postcard. 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


DEPT. D-9 WILLOW GROVE, PA. 








A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| CAN HELP YOU WRITE 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey maga- 
zines,discoverer of many noted writers, now w dely read 
columnist on New York Sun, wrote, “Dear Scammon: 
Glad you have become a Literary Consultant. You are 
one of the few writers I have known who has any capa- 
bility for intelligent revision. I have known you to 
lick a poor story into a good one because you were ex- 
pansive enough to seize an editor's intent. This knowl- 
edge you can impart to others.’ 

My original, exclusive methods have resulted in many 
sales to best markets, with The Saturday Evening Post 
at the top with seven sales. Special work with profes- 
sionals; sympathetic coaching of beginners. 

FREE BOOKLET tells whole story. A post card 
brings it. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD ) _ ana ior. Bw ere. 
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pene Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have 

— hit oy not know it. Send us your original 
once epee consideration and E 

RHYMING DICTIONA 


RICHARD BROS., 25 ‘Woods wien sent il. 

















SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in son ngwriting, you should 
write at once for our booklet titled, ‘‘Songs From The Heart 
of The Nation’’. It tells all about our splendid service plun 
which many new song writers are praising so highly Let 
us help you as we have helped others ae at once for 
your copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOKLE 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 









































Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: ‘1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author kiow his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is 
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Let’s Talk About 


terial comes from experts in the field of market- 
ing. Payment is 2c a word.” 


Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 1171, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. E. Thomas Kelley, Editor. ‘‘We use 
outdoor advertising, sign advertising and point- 
of-sale sign articles, illustrated, 1000 to 1500 
words.” 


Tire Review, 31 North Summit Street, Akron, 
Ohio. Edward S. Babcox, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We use news of the tire trade, and merchan- 
dising articles on tire retailers, retreaders, etc. 
Payment is 1c a word, on publication.” 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Wisconsin. F. B. 
monthly ; 60c a year. 


& Farmer, Racine, 
Editor. Issued bi- 
“We use short stories of 
success on Wisconsin farms with one or two 
good photographs. Reports are made at once. 
Pays on publication.” 


Swingle, 


The Paper Situation 
(Continued) 

See Writer’s Dicest for January, Fuly, 1942 
APER prices are still soft. Printers 
may buy all they require, in any size 
needed, on large special orders, as 

for instance, are required for any national 

magazine. On smaller orders, only stand- 
ard sizes are available, and the various color 
shades have limited. Publishers are 
totally unaffected by any so-called paper 
shortage because of the simple fact that 
there 


been 


isn’t any. This is reflected in the 
reduction of the scrap price for waste 
paper. In the depression of 1932, scrap 


paper was $5 a ton. Six months ago it was 
$12.50. Today it is $8.50 and soft. What 
the Boy Scouts did to the scrap paper mar- 
ket might be an amusing side light to the 
war effort were it not for that fact that 
their really valorous energies should not 
have been detracted from tin, rubber, and 
metal scrap. Hurray for the B.S.A. and we 
aren’t foolin’. 

Any shortage in paper will result, as 
stated twice before in the Dicest, from 
shortage of transportation to take the paper 
from the mill to the printer; and from labor 
shortage to make the paper, should it be- 
come necessary to draft men from con- 
sumer industry to war industry. Thus far, 
because of pronounced reduction in the 
printing of circulars, catalogues, and gen- 


your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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eral advertising offering consumer goods, 
the supply of paper exceeds the demand. 

Inks, in many cases no longer have 
“toners” and are less brilliant. 

Paper has lost some of its chlorine and is 
a shade darker. 

Lead, for setting type, is abundant. 

Copper for “engravings and electros is 
hard to get, and diminishing. Magazines 
turned out on letter presses may use more 
type matter, and less “art” if copper prior- 
ities grow more stringent. Engravers are 
allowed 70% as much copper as they used 
last year. This is far more than most need 
because commercial accounts are buying 
less engravings. Both engravers and printers 
are slack. 


HE bug in the works is wire for stitch- 

ing. The WPB has ordered all pub- 
lishers to use less, and priorities to force the 
matter are now in the making. Wire, for 
wrapping bundles of magazines and news- 
papers, will shortly be non-existent. 

There is hardly a magazine in the land 
that has not lost one or more editors to 
the army; and more important, a dozen 
or more of its free lance contributors. New 
editors are seeking out new contributors. 
For the first time since publishing be- 
came a great industry due to the building 
up of circulation to justify a higher rate 
for a page of advertising, the circulation 
department must show a profit, or print 
fewer copies. This puts the editor back in 
the saddle, where he hasn’t been since 1900, 
and demotes the Business Department to 
second place. The man who can edit a 
magazine that will sell a million copies a 
month on the newsstands at a quarter a 
copy is more valuable than the man who 
could sell a million dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising a year—if this were 1941. 

With the editor as Number One Man, 
word rates will go up, and more pages per 
issue will be used for fiction and features. 
It is theoretically possible that, afterwards, 
some editors will have earned the right to 
a greater independence in their own pub- 
lications. 
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Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner's In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION, 


Sales Service, Special Training. $1.00 per short story under 
6,000 words covers sales consideration; brief criticism if un- 
acceptable, or detailed treatment suggested at a separate 
charge. Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings. Per- 
sonal calls by appointment only. 


RICHARD TOOKER 42°," 2 i. 


(Express, Telegrams, 741 E, Culver St.) 
Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc. 


HENRY PICOLA 


gives a friendly ‘reading to all 
poets who send poems that do not 
laud war. Study the needs of his 
magazine Vespers at 25c a copy. 


966 E. 25th St., Paterson, N. J. 


MUSIC sro 
/ TO POEMS 

Send poem for consideration. Rhyming pamphlet free 

Phonograph electrical transcriptions made, $7.00 from 

your word and music manuscript. Any subject considered, 

Patriotic, Love, Home, Sacred, Swing 

KEENAN’S MUSIC SERVICE 
Box 2140 (Dept. WD) Bridgeport, Conn. 























DOROTHY MACKENZIE ¢ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco 


[SC WANTED 


Short stories of merit for possible marketing. 
Beginner’s work accepted. Stamped envelope 
must be enclosed for return. 


FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 














P. O. Box 61 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send us your song poems for our expert FREE 


CRITICISM. You may have a song hit. America 
needs songs of all types now—and songs pay big 
dividends. Don’t delay—send us your song poems 
NOW! 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 








Do you use just your thinking mind? If you do, you 
are missing 90 per cent of your possibilities. Those 
occasional hunches are the urges of a vast sleeping 
force in your inner mind. 


direct it. Push obstacles aside and master life with 
an energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. I tells how to obtain these 
teachings. Address: Scribe D.LY. 


Th ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {[AMORC} 


gi 
? 
? 
Learn to develop and ? 
? 
? 


CALIFORNIA 
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(5 OVERNMENT censorship of the press 

is almost entirely voluntary and unless 
an editor wants to be simply vicious and 
go out of his way to publish airplane views 
of defense plants, the Government censor- 
ship is a necessary Big Stick that has 
harmed no one, to date. 

The Post Office at Washington has ap- 
parently declared itself in regard to 
“cheesecake.” Previously some publishers 
were submitting questionable pictures for 
an official “OK” to publication. This per- 
mission has been rescinded, and the pub- 
lisher must now decide what the Post Office 
censor on obscenity will not permit; with- 
out specific benefit of that knowledge prior 
to publication. 

Copies of U. S. Camera, Argosy, Play, 
Film Fun, and Gripping Detective Cases 
were barred from the mails recently. There- 
fore, since they have no recourse to censor- 
ship-in-advance publishers will go decided- 
ly easy on cheesecake. 

It appears to us that the Post Office is 
acting in a decidedly arbitrary manner, but, 
on the other hand, the citizen must remem- 
ner that Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker has a great social obligation to the 
public. In war times, obscenity grows 
rankly, and to prevent this in advance he 
is probably ruling harshly now, for pub- 
lishers to see which way the wind is blow- 
ing. The other fellow’s cheesecake always 
smells to high heaven. Yours is art. 

No serious art critic has yet to attack the 
Postmaster’s ruling limiting as serious works 


of art. 





The Air-War Pulps 


(Continued from page 45) 


wood. Gasoline poured through the 
wrecked panel and onto the floor 
boards— 


Now you can see that our hero is in a 
hell of a fix. The worse you make it, the 
better the reader likes it. The hero’s squad- 
ron can be dragged onto the scene in time 
to save his neck. 

I’ve tried my best to tell you a bit about 
the air-war pulps. I don’t know whether 
I’ve succeeded or not. Hope I have. 
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$500 Sale 
Sir: 

I know that you will be interested in the 
good news I received in the form of a telegram 
when I arrived home from work tonight: 

Congratulations Liberty Taking “A Knight 
To Remember” For Five Hundred. Send 
Biography and Picture and New Story 

. Blassingame. 

Just about to bust my pants to tell someone 
and you are first, since you’ve been so nice to 
me in several letters. 

I told my boss up there in Michigan to take 
his job and store it in his filing cabinet last 
week, since I was about to go nuts out there in 
the sticks. The old “Loop” smoke smells plenty 
good, Brother, plenty good—tonight especially. 

WINFRED L. Van ATTA, 
6502 S. Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 














This should fix you up 
Sir: 

Hey, fellers, don’t look now but the Coward 
McCann fall catalogue announces the publication 
of “THE X-RAY MURDERS” on December 1st, 
1942, the author being yours truly. 

Yup, it’s my first sale and it’s the result of hard 
work, determination, having a wonderful wife, 
ignoring sneering relatives, shooing away dis- 
couragers, having a wonderful wife, not missing 
an issue of Writer’s Digest since March, 1937, 
and having a wonderful wife. 

I’ve been helped so much by W. D. hints—- 
especially Frank Gruber’s. 

M. Scott MicHEL, 
2515 Davidson Avenue, 
New York City. 





Fact Detective 
Sir: 

Besides being very much in the market for fact 
stories of solid detective work, Daring Detective 
now is branching out with additional depart- 
ments. We are, for instance, interested in shorter 
items (1,000-2,000 words) on a crime and its 
solution which has a twist at the end. It can be 
amusing or startling but should be O. Henryish 
in character. A criminal may give himself away 
in an unusual manner—recently there was the 
auto thief who tried to pick up the woman owner 
of the car—or some seemingly unimportant clue 
might trap him. 

These would draw regular rates of two cents 
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NOW it’s FUN to Learn 


Just listen to this record 


—Der't miss business, 
travel, cultural oppor- 
tunities open to those who 
speak SPANISH! Learn 
this “‘easiest of languages”’ 
NOW, quickly, easily, 
cheaply, as thousands have 
. . by listening to clear, con- 
versational Cortina records, 


Only 15 Minutes 
a Day! 


Just listen—and learn! 
No classes, lectures; use 
your spare moments at 
home. 15 minutes a day 
will show you amazing 
results. 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 


Send_ coupon (or stcard) for 
FREE BOOK, ‘‘The Cort ina_ Short- 
Cut.”” Tells about easy Cortina- 
phone method, Latin-American opportunities, 
and 5-Day Trial Offer. No obligation. So send 
for this book at once. 

sence 

CORTINA Academy anne Specialists for 60 Yrs.) 
Sulte 3710, 105 West 40th St., New York, WN. Y. 
Please ond me—without obligation—your free 





















booklet. am interested in (mark): 
PS SPANISH ( French [J German CD Italian 
WOM. cccccccccccscccccsescccccsccccscoscocccecs 
PO ET eT 











“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today. and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919. 








The Writer’ Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automotive Digest Publishing Co. Menthiy 
be yes i. .&, Ne. 11. Entered as second ciass matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S 


$2.00 the year. 


















To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 
on this subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, 
and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn 
his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, 
riches and happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men an 
women of power.”’ 


Writing Aptitude Test 
FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of 
America offers a free Writing 


Aptitude Test. Its object is to 





WriTeEr’s DIcEST 












Beginner Earns 
$1,819 
“Today I received a 
check for $165 for a 
story. Another I sod 
for. $34. Not bad for 
a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted 
up just how much 


discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple, but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 


course based on the practical trrin- 













I have made pre- ine given by big metropolitan dailies. 
viously. It amounted This is the New York Copy Desk 
to $1,620.00."— Mrs, Method which teaches you to write 
L. L. Gray, 579 E by writing! You develop your indi- 
dE bagi se , * vidual style instead of trying to copy 
McHarg Ave., Stam- j,5+ of others. 





ford, Texas. You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 

though you work at home on your 

own time, you are constantly guided 

WAR MAKES by experienced writers. It is real'y 
WRITERS fascinating work. Each week you 


see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can. acquire the coveted 
*‘nrofessional”’ touch. 

Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 


Every war has 


er, Ernest Hem- 


Laurence S*all- sales. 
ingway a Fer- 
ber. I vin $. Cob, 


Mail the Coupon Now 
p iB Hurst This 


wor may be YOUR Rut the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re 
quires but a few minutes and costs 





DAY for your N. nothing. So mail the couron now 

riting Ap- Make the first move towards the most 

titude Test. Spe. enjoyable and profitable occpation— 

~~ janes reed writing for publication! Newspaper 

U. S. Service Men. Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 





(Founded 1925) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 


Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, October. 


Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


(Correspondence c jal. No sa 


Copyright 1941 Newspaper Institute of America 


Miss 


will call om you.) 75662 
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a word plus $3 per picture. We'd also like to see 
more 5,000 word manuscripts from writers who 
have not given the fact detective field previous 
attention. Here the writer in a small town has 
an advantage over the men in a large city where 
competition is keen. When new cases are not 
available, the former certainly should interview 
the local sherif or search the county records for 
murder cases of bygone years which were not 
published as magazine stories. Here is a lucrative 
field not at all thoroughly covered by writers in 
their own neighborhoods. Leonard Diegre, ex- 
ecutive editor, points out that he has long been 
anxious to see this story loophole plugged. 
Frep DICKENSON, 
Editor Daring Detective, 
Country Press, Inc. 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Members of the Trade 
Sir: 

I am most grateful fcr the cooperation of the 
Writer’s DicEst in getting the message of what 
writers and editors can do to tie in with the Gov- 
ernment war information program to 30,000 
members of the trade. I hope it will result in 
many more stories and editorials giving the true 
picture to the American public. 

If you decide to print the Guide in the future 
could you explain that the service which Maga- 
zine Section produces is intended primarily for 
editors, to guide them in making their assign- 
ments? Although we frequently aid writers on 
assignment in Washington, the Writers’ War 
Board, 122 East 42nd Street, New York Citv, is 
the writers’ clearing house I have no facilities 
in Washington for serving che free-lance writers, 
beyond directing them to agencies which possess 
the information on specific subjects they choose 
to write about and sending them material which 
is available in the Office of War Information. 

Judging from the letters I have received from 
readers of your magazine, many of them believe 
that our Magazine Section is equipped to do re- 
search specifically fcr individual writers, which 
is not the case. I would appreciate it if you could 
make the procedure clear. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Dorotuy Duvucas, 
Chief Magazine Section, 
Office of War Information, 
Washington. 


® The OWI tells editors what copy lines to plug 
that will serve the war effort. The Dicest re- 
prints this data so that free lance writers may 
also know what editors are being told to play up. 
The OWI does not commission writers to do jobs, 
nor do they accept volunteer services. They will, 
on occasion, direct you to official sources for re- 
search data, but will not go out and get that data 
for you.——Ed. 
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Western Novel Picture Sales 
Sir: 

As the author of thirty 60,000-word Western 
novels, I found much of interest in William Hop- 
son’s fine article in the current issue. He was 
able to explain the art of character-building much 
better than I tried to do in an entire treatise on 
that subject (Improving Western Story Charac- 
terization, April Writer’s DicEsT). 

In speaking of secondary markets for these 
book-length Western thrillers, Mr. Hopson failed 
to mention the Hollywood angle. There is quite 
a ready market for motion picture rights to thes? 
60,000-word Westerns—such studios as Mono- 
gram, Republic, Universal, etc. find these books 
just right for adaptation for screen “horse 
operas.” 

My good friends Chuck Martin and Clay Starr 
have been very successful in converting their 
lending-library Western books into pictures. Al- 
bert Cohen, at that time scenario editor for Re- 
public and in charge of the story purchases for 
Gene Autry and Roy Rogers films, told me that 
a story has much better chance of selling in 
Hollywood studios if it has been bound between 
covers, than if it had appeared only in magazine 
form. 

WaLkKER ALLISON TOMPKINS, 

Box 33, Ocean Park, Washington. 
® For further details on selling western novels, 
see the following letter.—Ed. 





Western Movies 
Sir: 

I have telephoned and telephoned to get the 
direct information you asked for in your letter 
of Sept. 4. 

REPUBLIC and MONOGRAM make more 
Western pictures than any other Company. 

There are some 32 Independent Companies 
here and they make everything from “horrors” 
to “religious” pictures. They have no editors, so- 
called, and usually make one picture at a time 
and wait for the returns of that picture for future 
production. 

WARNER BROS. accept westerns but they 
must be an epic, or of an historical nature. They 
must be submitted through the editorial depart- 
ment and Miss Jean Hollingsworth is the editor. 

UNIVERSAL has various units, and they are 
made on the lot and released through the Uni- 
versal Exchanges. All stories for these units must 
come through the editorial department no matter 
what their type, and the editor is Gwen O’Brien. 

COLUMBIA has a western department and it 
is under the direction of Irving Briskin. Western 
stories must be submitted direct to him. 

RKO has several independent units but all 
stories must be submitted to the scenario depart- 
ment. The editor is William Nutt. 

SIGMUND NEUFELD produces westerns but 
his stor‘es are written by a staff writer. 

HARRY SHERMAN PRODUCTIONS handle 


only westerns and release through Paramount. 





E. G. MORRIS AGENCY 


SEVEN EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


RADIO-DRAMA 2 FOREIGN BOOKS 
ALBERT A. OSTROW BORIS SKOMOROWSKY 


BOOKS -STORIES-ARTICLES— MOTION PICTURES —PLAYS 








Representing professional writers in all fields—pulp— 
smooth paper—literary, etc., at the usual 10%. I're 
senting the best, personal, peostiont help for beginners 
as follows: 

Stories and articles: $3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 
words; $5.00 from 2000 to 5000; per hoa there 
after to 10,000. Special rates for books. RAD 5.00 
to 12 pages; $7.50 to 25 pages. COLL AHORA TION 
COURSES in each field $25.00 per month. Fees and 
return postage must accompany al] submissions—in- 
quiries invited. 


EVERY POSSIGLE HELP FOR EVERY TYPE OF WRITER 














I can’t thank you enough for your help on my story. 
It just sold to Romantic Story for $140! FT read your 
book to pep me up when I'm low; it’s wonderful! 

—Ruth M. Powell. 


THE BEST WRITING BOOK AT ANY PRICE 


HOW TO WRITE 
CONFESSIONAL STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 


I criticize confessions at $! per thousand words. 
Send me yours for @ good workout. 
MRS. ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
457 West 57th Street, New York City 














$100,000 FOR YOU! 


$100,000 in Cash and Defense Bonds will 
be awarded in the big Fall and Winter 
commercial prize contests. During the 
last 2 years, Shepherd Students have won 
11 $5,000 Prizes and 43 $1,000 Prizes. 

You, too, can win! The Shepherd “PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST 
TECHNIQUE” will bring you the secrets 
of winning that are winning for America’s 
biggest Wniners. These big Winners re- 
cently voted the Shepherd School best for 
the 4th straight year. 


FREE HELP! 


Write for your gift copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN.” It will bring you full details 
of the most important prize contests now 
running. with valuable WINNING TIPS 
and timely WINNING ENTRIES. This ex- 
pert help is yours for the askingl 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin." 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Instruction and Criticism: Novels, 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. 





PLAN FOR A NOVEL!— | 


Write your testimonial of faith in The American Way of | 
life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. A novel may carry it 
better than a short story. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN | 
| is a day-by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking, | 
organizing and expanding the idea, assembling the char- | 
acters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, first draft, and revision. Easy to fol- | 
low, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that will 
sell; and the book must sell, for your written faith will 
help others who cannot write theirs. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Poetry, Short Stories 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


} 











. The Article Writing Formula 


. Story Writing Self Taught 


11. How to Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 


BIG DIME'S WORTH 


Here's Something New For Writers! 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘‘Plot 
Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 


Genie” and “Article 


2. 
3. How to Syndicate What You Write 

4. How to Criticize Your Own Story 

5. How to Protect Your Story Idea 

6. How to Write A Book in Six Days 

7. Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
8 
9 


. How to Write Your Life Story 
10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including sample plot demonstration, and 
n “‘Article Writing Made Easy’ sent free upon request. 


Stamps or coin. 





Different! Practical! Demonstrates 
_Enclose dime or stamps. 


Supply innumerable | 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 


lot opses, New! } 
T GENIE System, 





Dept. 20, 8749 Sunset Bivd., 











in Esquire, Let me show you how. 


tion at New 


correspondence. 
* Handbook are now standard. 


are unfair to yee to delay | 
Send $1 f 





BOZENKILL 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


(lease state if you own Plot Genie) 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Prose Writers, Sign Up! ‘The 
mastery in prose is consistent wpapeuite. ” Emil Le 








For 25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
writers, how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their verse, including my work as instructor in versifica- 
fork University and William and Mary 
College. Most of my work with private pupils, as 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
My Complete a 


ba yy 


the many profits from versification? 
meget! 
or trial criticism 


CLEMENT WOOD 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


way to 


Dictiona: and 
stoner 














ET into Advertising! 


1315 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3057 





Splendid opportunities 

for trained men and women, Ad writers, 
space buyers, mail order experts make good 
money, Learn quickly at home, No text books, 
Practical work, Old established school, Many suc- 
cessful graduates, Write today for free booklet 

portunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF See ongy’ 











Chicago, U. S. A. 





Rewriting and Marketing methods. 


mendations. 





CONSTRUCTIVE HELP 


BRINGS SALE AFTER SALE! Increases sales of short 
stories, books, articles, radio scripts, by unique Revision, 
You'll like my de- 
scriptive folder. Write today, or mail a script (up to 
5,000 words) and $1 for unique criticism and recom- 


RALPH W. WHITE, critic-Acenr 


21 Langdon Avenue, Wate tertown, Mass., Phone WAT 7620 
The help you've always wanted. Try it! 
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Studios generally buy the World’s audible Mo- 
tion Picture rights, television and Radio rights, 
but they do not in all instances as each contract 
contains different terms. 

Western books are usually copyrighted by the 
publisher and an agent has to clear the copy- 
right title and also have the rights from the 
author or publisher to handle the book exclusively. 

Just this morning I received a contract from 
Gramercy Publishing Co. of New York authoriz- 
ing me as their exclusive agent on the three books 
published by them and authored by Mrs. Narena 
Easterling. ‘I am offering on these the world’s 
audible picture rights and television and radio 
rights. In most instances radio rights mean the 
privilege of using excerpts from the story for 
exploitation purposes on the air, as few stories 
would be put on the air in their entirety after 
they had been produced as a picture. 

I have a feeling that I have not told you quite 
what you want to know, but I have done the 
best I could. 

ADELINE M. ALvorp, 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


® This answers a reader’s question about selling 
pulp western book rights to the movies. Most 
movie book sales of this character are best 
handled through an agent.—Ed. 





Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

We are interested in seeing some good boy’s 
stories, about 1800-2400 words in length for 
“Boy Life”, our weekly eight-page Sunday School 
Paper. 

Sports yarns, featuring a problem in addition 
to a good sports background, adventure stories, 
mysteries and other similar materia] will receive 
a quick reading. Payment is only from 1/3c¢ to 
Y2c a word, but the juveniles are a fine first mar- 
ket, and many veterans, even, are constantly 
utilizing this field to display their wares. 

As far as articles are concerned, we like novel 
stuff, running from 250 to 1000 words. We re- 
cently took “The Highest Railroad in the World,” 
“The Unconquerable,” and “The Queerest Al- 
phabet in the World.” 

Queries and regular submissions should be di- 
rected to the writer, who has recently replaced 
Mrs. Maud V. Rouse as editor of “Boy Life.” 
Henceforth Mrs- Rouse will devote her time ex- 
clusively to “Girlhood Days” and “Junior Life.” 

Copies of our publications are free to all pros- 
pective contributors. Writers are urged to en- 
close self-addressed, stamped envelopes for the 
return of their material if not desired, and to 
indicate the number of words in the upper right- 
hand corner of scripts. 

WiiuiAmM Fouprecut, 
Editor “Boy Life.” 
The Standard Publishing Company, 
Eighth and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Report From a Reader 


Sir: 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking you 
for all the good advice and market tips I’ve 
gotten from your magazine. Through its pages I 
first heard of the magazine that bought my first 
story (Sweetheart Stories), in the far-away period 
of two or three years ago, when I’d never even 
heard of pulps. And in your magazine about a 
year ago I read of the Modern Romances contest 
and bought my first confession magazine, wrote 
a novel for the contest and collected four hun- 
dred dollars. I’ve made eight sales all told in 
the last two years, which I know isn’t much, but 
since I’ve very little time to give to writing and 
none of the mysterious thing called talent, eight 
is okay by me. And for your part in my very 
limited success, I’m deeply grateful. 

RutH BrANDAT FERRARI, 
5333 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 





You must not only be a writer, 
but a leg man, too 
Sir: 

In the Sept. W. D. on page 33 you have a 
notation: “The free lance writer has done the 
least best of all factors serving the government.” 

Do you realize why? 

First, let me say that I have this year written, 
among the 75 scripts to comics magazines sold 
(Jan.-Sept.), five with the patriotic appeal, plus 
five or six others tying in with the “buy war 
stamps and bonds campaign.” That’s serving 
somewhat, I think! 

Then, I have written letters to various organi- 
zations, such as the Public Relations Bureau of 
the War Dept., Don Nelson’s organization, and 
ethers. In these letters I suggested that I was a 
‘ree lance having done some “propaganda and 
nublicity,” and that if the various organizations 
“€ government desired “men with the pen” I 
would serve. In EVERY INSTANCE, the reply 
was that my name would go on file; that they 
didn’t need free lancers at the moment; and that 
they would consider me “when the need arose” 
or words to that effect. 

Thus, it is not always the fault of the free 
lance; but of the government. If I were a Big 
Name writer, they'd have accepted me at once; 
but the sale of 75 comics scripts, plus other ma- 
terial this year apparently makes no-never-mind. 
A man who does sell, can write, is enthusiastic— 
there are many others like unto me! 

I hope that you publish this letter; not that I 
need or want or care about the publicity—no! 


ww 





MAREN ELWOOD.«.. 


AGENT @ LITERARY ADVISER @ CRITIC 
Writing instr. Univ. of Calif. since 1934 
author of 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
Pub. Houghton Mifflin June 1942 
Recommended by Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


By Mail: serving writers all over the world 


SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE 

ARTICLE AND FEATURE WRITING 
SCREEN RADIO 
ENGLISH for WRITERS 

MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 

Studio: classes—individual conferences 


For information, write MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood California 














“MAGAZINE ANALYSIS 


— guide to short story sales, prepared by 


MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 
to gs 8 Baa answer the questio *‘What do the editors buy?’’ 
Know to determine iverencen in editorial policy. Learn 
to adapt pad fiction to magazine requirements. Write today 
for *‘Magazine Analysis,’’ enclosing $1 


STORY WORKSHOP 
Box 58, Saint George, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb, Rawhide Glazed Kraft, Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good value, 














2S Oxi2 and 25 91/gxiZi4g......ceccccces $1.00 

32 GxO and 32 Gi/exSie... 1... eee cccevers 1.00 

SO No, 10 and 30. Me > ee ee 1.00 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west of 
Rockies or Cana 0 


da; Se to checks over $1.00. icmeines list on 
request. Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 


ANUSCRIPTS perfectly typed on best grade 
paper, with | carbon copy, !0c per page; 
15¢ with grammatical corrections. One week's 
service on book lengths. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MARY S. FURNESS 


HILTON HOTEL, EL PASO, TEXAS 
COMMODORE HOTEL, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 























Here are some of the results: 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© A BEST SELLER BOOK! 


Writer’s Digest is your best int 





WE SELL STORIES - ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS 


if you want results — get competent aid! 
Send your manuscripts, or write for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The fee Is very low. We know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


_ The war boom has hit the studios, too. 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
ofhce. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer compiete service in presentation of suitarle 
screen stories . . . also critical literary and selling 
fuidance for novels, plays, short storics, at reasou- 
able rates. 

Write today for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, 1 CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., 


Outstand- 


Hollywood, Calif, 

















“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold .mine of information. 
Send one 25 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 











A Complete MS Service 


Typing, competent, detailed research, editing, secre- 
tarial assistance. Thorough, prompt, expert. Typing at 

per 1000—10,000 words. Special rates on book- 
lengths and all) other assignments. 


WRITERS’ WORLD 


West New York, N. J. 
Telephone—Union 7-1166 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES | 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 


AS YOU LEARN! One of my clients has sold 70 stories and 
articles—another one received $30 for his first published story. 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary 


to know. Write for terms, which are very moderate. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON, MASS. 


RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writ- 
ers at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 





by Peter Dixon..... e . $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

by Firth & Erskine... . . $2.50 
RADIO WRITING 

by Maz Wrylie......... er $3.75 
DO’S AND DON'TS OF RADIO WRITING ; 

Op WE NDS ss cccciseecceses $1.00 
RADIO DICTIONARY 

III © 6 a.55 5c sisirdicre ecw ap0e'e ao-a:oiere 50¢ 


Order your copy today, and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER'S DIGEST - - - = Cincinnati, Ohio 











But I think the subject is very worth discussion. 
Our fall-down on the Propaganda-front and the 
Publicity-line, while the Axis Hirohito-Hitler hire- 
lings get the jump on us, is NOT OUR fault. 
It’s not the people who are complacent, as has 
too often been shouted around; it’s the govern- 
ment, or those parts thereof, which have sup- 
posedly to do with the pen as a weapon of war. 
MONTGOMERY MULFORD 
1450 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, New York. 
® First: You want work and here it is. Go to 
Daniel A. Roblin, Room 902, City Hall, Buffalo. 

He needs your services writing news stories, 
radio spot announcements, radio skits, features 
and cartoon strips to help tell the people of 
Buffalo about the vital scrap metal campa gn. 
45 million tons are needed. The national collec- 
tion is 8% off. That means 8% less war ma- 
terial can be made. 

Second: you are right; Washington has asked 
for all sorts of power and prestige and hard won 
liberties from the State governments, Now that 
they have it, they are kicking it around. Moral 
for writers: Don’t volunteer services to Washing- 
ton. Nosey around locally and find a spot where 
you fit. 





Clean it up 
Sir: 

I like the Dicest fine. But I do hate to see so 
much profanity. Even the women seem to think 
it proper to smear a little dirt in their writing, 
That is all the complaint I have to make. Other 
ways you put out a fine magazine. 

Yours for clean reading, I am, 

Henry E. Fox, 
Plains, Texas. 





“Dire-y” 

I live about 200 feet up on the slope of a hill 
in the lee of a battery with another not too far 
away. Every time there is practice firing, the 
house jars and shakes and shells go screaming 
overhead with the crackling sputter of a hundred 
skyrockets going off at once. I have strained my 
eyes trying to see them as they pass but they are 
too fast and I have to content myself watching 
them hit the water miles at sea and what a beau- 
tiful splash they make! 

From my sleeping porch we had a wonderful 
view of the raid cn Dec. 7th and two incendiaries 
fell half a block away. On March 4th the four 
bombs dropped by a solitary raider landed about 
half a mile away but the explosion sounded as if 
they were in my back yard. 

Realizing the importance of exact information 
in the future, I began a Dire-y at 9:45 A. M. of 
the 7th. I write in it every day and attempt to 
corelate our situation with the world situation so 
that I will be able to know just what happened 
all over the globe on the same day. 

Here are a few topics that come to mind: How 
war has affected our schools and the children 
themselves. Food, its distribution and method of 
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handling. Servant and housekeeping problems 


with perhaps a hint of clothing difficulties. One - 


woman to 150 men; how it feels and what efforts 
are made to entertain the boys by the USO. The 
Bill of Rights, the courts, especially the provost 
court and how it functions. Volumes have been 
written about the Red Cross but the subject of 
the volunteers who do the real production has 
never been menticned. Are there markets fox 
such articles? And how do you contact them: 
Your market letters have no slant on this ques- 
tion. 
HELEN Wituis McKay, 
1024 Green Street, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
® Your marketing problem is routine. Study a 
given publication. Then query the editor giving 
title and 100 word outline of article you have 
in mind, and advise number of pics available. 
Permit outline to imply to editor how this article 
will interest his readers whose cues you recognize 
from having carefully studied several issues of 
his publication. There is no market for “150 
men, and one woman” per se, but there are fifty 
markets for it if you slant the outline right—all 
the way from Esquire to Mademoiselle—Ed. 





“Maybe it's a dame” 
Sir: 

I had some correspondence with you some 
months ago, on the fearfully low rates offered b) 
some Canadian publicaticns, and I am enclosing, 
in this connection, three letters from “Super 
Publications,” Toronto. 

You will kindly note that this fellow, or mayb: 
its a dame, offers cne-tenth of a cent a word. 

Those are the lowest rates I have contacted 
with in my long experience in the writing game 
in the U. S. and Canada. 

This bird wrote to me, originally, soliciting me 
to send some stories. I sent two, and, as ther 
was no mention about rates in two letters I re- 
ceived, I was suspicious and demanded informa- 
tion on the pay involved. When I was informed 
it was ONE-TENTH of a CENT a word, I im- 
mediately ordered return of the material. It came 
back mutilated and accompanied by a letter get- 
ting very sarcastic as to my right to ask a half 


cent a word. Witu1am J. McNutty, 


116 Prince Edward St., 
St. Jchn, N. B. 
® Writers: Cross off your list True Crime Maga: 
zine issued by Super Publications. It’s cheape 
to starve.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I'd also like to take this opportunity to tell you 
how much help and inspiration I get from your 
publication. I have made several sales through 
information gleaned from its pages, and I am 


most grateful. JEANNE STEELE ABELE, 


9326 N. Martindale Ave, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Enter...» Beginners 
Exit. .Selling Writers 


THIS HAS BEEN THE SUC- 
CESS STORY OF MANY OF 
OUR STUDENTS. MAKE THIS 
YOUR STORY, TOO! 

Why do we think we can 
make you sell? Because we are 
not interested in "literature"; 
our course is frankly commer- 
cial, and the writers we train 
aim at commercial, well-pay- 
ing markets. 

This course is the creation of a man whose 
story formulas and devices helped him seil 
2,000 stories and 35 books—Jack Woodford, 
author of the famous TRIAL AND ERROR, 
about which the editor of Esquire says: 
Rae Borrow or Steal a Copy of this 

ook. 


SSW has eliminated waste of time and effort for 
our students. Supervised means working on your 
story from the plot germ to the outline, to the 
rough draft, through the finished copy—knowing 
what you are doing in every step. 








Jack Woodford, 
Author of the 
Supervised Story 

riting Assign- 
ments, 


In these dynamic times you cannot afford undi- 
rected attempts; still less can you afford time and 
energy wasted in experimenting. You want your 
road to success to be short. The shortcut will elim- 
inate the aimless groping and the waste motions of 
most beginners. The author of TRIAL AND ERROR 
and SSW has been through every stage and presents 
WHAT HE FOUND TO BE THE MOST DIRECT 
ROUTE TO SELLING HIS 2,000 STORIES AND 
35 BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


We would like to have you write for information about 
Supervised Story Writing—Today. We would like to give 
you more information about our students who have ‘old, and 
how this course is conducted. We consider it simple and 
easy (you can complete it in only 3 months—but you may 
take longer if you must) and the Supervi ed Story Writing 
Assignments carry a 30 day Money Back Agreement. We 
are willing to gamble a month of our work on your satis- 
faction. Salable stories marketed (10% commission). 

Jack Woodford's great book TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have TRIAL AND 
ERROR we make a special allowance. 

lf a shortcut to sales appeals to you in these tremen- 
dous times, send the coupon below—today. 
SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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| We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
| Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 

| 


¢ If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
I Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodere Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 
If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


An DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
ie ES. ae DEPT. wo, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


qui? tts PHILADELPHIA - - - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sir: 

My renewal of Writer’s Dicest is some 
months overdue. My apologies! I have a book 
coming out October Ist. It is being published by 
the John C. Winston Company, and the Junior 
Literary Guild have accepted it for one of their 
“Book of the Month” selections for juveniles. I 
have written and sold short stories and novelettes, 
all adult fiction, but this is my first book. En- 
closed find subscription. 

Mrs. A. E. JAacoss, 
W. 2107 Jackson Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 


@ Best regards to Emma Atkins Jacobs, one of 
our industrious and successful readers.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Gratitude for your lightning-play on Bread and 
Butter specialties. 

May I edge into first place for announcement 
of a permanently UNSOLD winner in your short- 
short contest? My No. 58 an agent labels ‘“‘con- 
gratulations but unmarketable.” 

I’m bearing up, however. I just sold two stories 
at $60 each within two weeks. 

HELEN ALPERT, 
102 South Pine Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 
@ And faith, Helen, why be ye renewing your 
subscription now for seven months at one dollar 
instead, indade, of five years for ten?—McEd. 





Sir: 

We would very much like to insert the follow- 
ing plug. 

If you have some bright manuscripts filled with 
amusing anecdotes, factual tid-bits and/or unu- 
sual facts, don’t give up hope of selling them. 
Coronet welcomes such material for fillers (25- 
350 words), paying seven cents a word, as edited. 
A lucrative way of adding to your income and 
your reputation as an author. 

Oscar DystTEL, 
Editor Coronet Magazine, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 





Sir: 

The article “How to Sell a Novel” which leads 
off your September issue contains some useful 
information, but may give erroneous ideas to 
people who have not worked with agents. 

I refer particularly to the remark that an 
agent generally dictates two pages of criticism on 
a book. While I cannot speak for other agents, 
I shall be glad to refer any interested party to 
any number of book clients of mine, who can 
testify that my book reports never run to less 
than ten pages, and sometimes a good deal longer. 

A. L. Frerst, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


© We were referring to a report on a long novel 
based on a very small reading fee charge ; not a 
criticism fee.—Ed. 





To Short Story Writers 


Writers are offered unprecedented opportuni- 
ties today . . . Not only are magazines looking 
for author replacements but motion picture 
studios will be turning more and more to pub- 
lished material . . . As it is, 60,000 new stories 
are scanned yearly with an eye to the screen. 

Why not give yourself a chance to be among 
the published writers of tomorrow? ... Perhaps 
1 can help you make the grade... If you want 
straight-from-the-shoulder criticism, let me see 
your script... I'll read it without charge and 
write you ... There is no catch ,.. My chief 
interest is in promising writers who haven't 
yet sold due to faulty technique which may be 
remedied—and professionals who aren't selling 
as much as they should .. . Please note that 
I'm not an agent but advise clients on markets. 


JAIME PALMER 


Short Story Specialist 
Hollywood Hotel, Hollywood, California 











TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an_ editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing in 
your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. 90 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
Name : , cmbabaatney Wasik Oe Kaleh wieriece ait 


IR G8 occ* occ capac ah came eee Rea aes wee 
(Inquiries ented. No salesman will call). 
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A few of my clients’ 
September magazine 
appearances. 
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Of the eight new writers to whom I awarded prizes in the August, 1942, portion of my 
NINTH ANNUAL BEGINNERS’ CONTEST, six have already received my checks for 
several of their stories. If you act immediately you can also earn a free period of the 
same help with which I have for 19 years developed new writers into professionals whose 
work I am selling to Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Collier's, This Week, Sateve- 
post, American, Liberty, Harper's Bazaar, Coronet, Esquire, Harper’s, etc., down through 
the secondary slicks and all the leading confession, true detective, and pulp markets, 


$2,000.00 WORTH OF LENNIGER HELP—FREE 


During October and November I will each month select the eight new writers whose 
manuscripts indicate the best sales possibilities and will give them my help as indicated 
below, free except for my regular agency commission on sales! 


EIGHT PRIZES EACH MONTH — VALUE $1,000.00 







The BEGINNERS’ CONTEST is Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within ! yr. (value)...... $ 500.00 
00 te orteee aoe ame not sold 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 mo;. (value).... 250.00 
Soerate eink ‘540 tate = 3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 mos (value) ; 125.00 
acehuanver is en aGienlt at. Sear 4th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 mos (value) 50.00 
2,000 words of fiction or non-fiction 5th & 6th: My help on 25.000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00)... 50.00 
for agency service, atmyregularrate 7th & 8th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50)....... 25.00 
of $) on aes on a ts ——) 
u to > im scripts te .. 

aN .000, the Soe-te $5. for the fret S000 Total Value of Prizes Each Month......... $1,000.00 
words and 75¢ for each additional 

1000. Special rates on novelets a 

novels. For these fees your wsal- 

able stories reveive detailed, con- 

Structive criticism, as well as revi- » 

sion and re-plot advice on those 

which can he made salable; your 

salahle stories, of course, are imme- 

diately recommended to actively buy- 

ing editors. 

Full contest information, my book- H 

let, Practical Literary Help, and Literary Agent 

current Market News Letter, on 

mo mate : 56 West 45 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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